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WHEN THE SMOKE CLEARED AWAY IT WAS SEEN THAT GERTRUDE HAD SAVED GORDON'S LIFR WITH HER OWN, 


A CLOUDED CHRISTMAS. 


(Concluded. ) 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Curistuas Eve had come—Christmas Eve, 
ushered in by sunshine that sparkled on the 
icicles hauging to the trees, and made the bushes 
ail a-glitter with innumerable diamond points 
hat the Ice King had crowned himself with 
during the preceding night. 
_ A little of the snow lingered in the deep ridges 
by the farin gates, but the roads were hard and 
crasp to the tread, and a delicate rime lay on the 
evergreens that the Court servants had brought 
in to decorate the house with—for both Roy and 
iis sister wished 16 keep up the old custom of 
sdorning their walls with the shining leaves and 
scarlet berries of the shrub that time has conse- 
crated as a fit emblem of the festive season. 

Viviea and Fraulein both helped to weave the 


wreaths of greeucry—the former in a listless, half- | 





hearted sort of way, very different to her usual In the afternoon she put on her things and 
manner. The truth was, the young girl felt ex- | went out, taking her customary path, and thinking 
tremely miserable ; and although she endeavoured | to herself, bitterly enough, that her hours of 
to disguise the fact, and parried Roy’s questions | liberty were drawing swiftly to a close; for she 
with a forced laugh, her efforts were not alto- | had fully madeup her mind thatehe would accept 
gether successful, for it was impossible to avoid | Trevor’s terms and save Roy and the honour of 
noticing the change that had come over her, and | his name by the sacrifice of herself 
stolen from her all the bright vivacity, the gay Tt was a magnificent afternoon for the time of 
insouciance that had formerly lent her such a ! year, the dead leaves under foot no longer sodden 
charm. by raiv, but crisp with frost, the air keen and 
Ever since her conversation with Trevor she | exhilarating, the sky blue as sapphires, and 
had been pondering deeply over what he said, | Nature in her kindliest mood for ushering in the 
and whichever way she looked the prospect offered | great festival of the child-God's birth 
nothing but mieery. - | Vivien thought how intensely she would have 
Most days she tooka long walk to the wood in enjoyed such a walk a week ago, before Trevor's 
| 








order to secure to herself sclitude and time for ; words had crushed all the joy of her glad youth ; 
thought, and once she had met Gordou with his | and then she thought of what her future would 
gun and a brace of dogs at bis heels, and he had | be-linked for life to a man whom she nod only 
walked by her side for half an hour, talking of | did not love, but for whom even her former 
various thiogs, but making no allusion to the | friendly liking had changed to contempt since he 
strange circumstance that had occurred on the | revealed himself in his true colours. 
afternoon of her visit to Gordon Chase. By this time she had arrived at the tower, and 
And now the day had arrived when she must | after a moment's hesitation, actuated it may be 
finally decide on her course of action, and les | by adesire to look once more on the spot where 
Trevor know the result of her week's delibera- she had first met Gordon, sie mounted the steps, 
tion, and, after ascendiag to the top, came half way 
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down again, and then stopped suddenly on 
hearing the sound of voices from below, 

Wondering who the speaker could be, she 
peered cautiously over the crumbling stones down 
into the basement of the tower (which she could 
easily contrive to do, and yet keep herself un- 
noticed), and there she saw two men sitting on 
some logs of wood, and in such a position that 
she could nob possibly make her exit without 
attracting their attention. - 

This was awkward, for they neither bore a par- 
ticularly prepossessing appearance, and Vivien 
was perfectly aware of the loneliness of the spot, 
and the small chances there were of anyone 
passing ; so thinking perhaps the men had only 
come inside for the purpose of eating the great 
hunches of bread aud cheeee they held in their 
hands, and that after having ficished they would 
move on, she decided to wait quietly where she 
was until they had gone, 

Her reconnoitre had given her some idea of 
what they were like-—two tramps, rather over 
middle age; one with a very brown face, and a 
ferocious bull-dog expression, that promised little 
merey to an enemy ; the other somewhat younger 
and not quite so repellant looking. Both were 
attired in corduroy trousers, ‘splashed with the 
mud of many along tramp through the dirty 
roads, 

ating with them was apparently a serious 
business, for they munched on without ex- 


changing « word uatil the elder and browner of | 


the two had finished, then he wiped a thick 
muiderous-looking clasp knife with which he had 
been hacking off huge morsels on his knee, and 
restored it to his pocket, 

‘I wish we bad summat to drink,” observéd 
the other with a sigh, “it’s mighty hard on a man 
as has been on the road all day, when he can’t 
ge. adrop o’ beer with his wittles.” 

‘It’s harder when he .can’t get wittles or 
beet,” retarned his companion, grimly, “and 
that’s bin the case with me pretty often of late.” 

“Ay@ you’ve had rather a rough time of it 
since you came out of * quod, ;’ as forme, I've 
wishell toyself back there sometimes, for if they 
gives yé vork to do, they gives ye enough to eat 
as well,” 

“J've mover wished myself back, All the 
while I was there I was looking: forward to this 
hour—this hour when I have my liberty, and 

hall have my revenge!” 

The younger man looked at him curiously—he 
had spoken with @Jlow.wepressed fierconess that, 
taken in conjaction..with the words themselves, 
told its own tele ofthe hetred bore of a.gense of 
injury, and fostered by a spirit of veageance. 

“Then ye bay'n’t given up yer plan; Mike?” 
he questioned, dropping his voice. 

“Given it up | no--and never shall, ontil I've 

done what Lintend doing. Given it up !—when 
I've bin countiag on it, and brooding over it for 
the last ten years---when it’s bin the one thing 
I have thought of «ll day, and dreamed of all 
night! It ain’t very likely I shall give it up 
vow that I’m withiu reach of the man, and when 
this very night [ shall see him drop down dead 
afore me, as my Rachael dropped dead afore him, 
You see this here'’"—he pulled from under his 
ragged coat a pistol, and then put it back again 
very carefully—“' well, I stole the money to buy 
it, and I’: r starve than part with it afore its 
done its work-—-the charge that’s in it will be in 
Keitii Gordon's heart before this time to-morrow! 
What's that i” he added, quickly, as a slight 
sound became faintly audible. 

“ Oh! nothing !|-—a stoat, maybe,” answered his 

mpaaion, carcleasly, “I say, mate,” he continued, 
in a different tone, “it’s rather a ticklish job, this, 
you know. A man has but one neck, and when 

re rope’s round that, everything i: all up with 
him,” 

“T know, but if I had ten thousand deaths to 
risk for the 
--with fierce emphasis. 

yu must have a big score against him to hate 

the man like that?” 
{ have—shall I tell you what itis? The tale 
vt & long one, but it’s one that’s bin told 
etty olen, I expect—-a gentleman falling in 
tha girl ss he can’t marry and won't 

» » Well, you know siready that years 


sake of killing Gordon, I'd do it!” | 


ago I was @ gipsy, and married a woman ag died 
when her child, our litile Rachael, was born, 
P’raps is was because I cared for the mother 
that I grew so fond of the daughter; anyhow, 
Rachael and me was always together, and happy 
enough tramping about with the’ tribe, till she 
was grown up into the prettiest girl I ever saw. 
Not one of the others could touch her, and when 
We was on the racecourse or at the fairs, every 
young fellow would throw his money into her 
p for the sake of her bright ~m and long curls, 
She had plenty to eay for herself, too, was always 
ready with a laugh or a joke, and could hold her 
own anywhere. Well, nearly eleven years ago 
we came to this wood and camped here all the 
summer, and then a sort of change came over 
| Rachael ; she grew quieter and thoughtful like, 
and her temper got uncertain, and she seemed to 
like to get away by herself. I was puzzied, and 
asked her what the matter was, but she said 
‘nothing,’ and wouldn't tell me ; only another 
gipey girl as was jealous of her came to me and 
Std che waa in the habit of meeting a gentleman 
every evening—-a swell as came wrapped up in a 
large coat, and with a broad-brimmed ‘het to 
prevent his face from being seen. ied 
“Well, I didn’t say anything to her about is 
for just then the camp broke up, and we more< 
on a good distance from here, and I thought she 
would get all right again, But she didn’, and 
as the weeks went by she drouped and drooped 
till she was only a shadow of what she had bin ; 
and then, one.dsy when I found her * and 
sobbin’ alone, I begged her to tell me what wus 
the matter, and she did, partly. She said that 
last summer a gentleman had told her he loved 
her, and promised that in a few months’ time he 
would send for her to be with him always, but 
she had never heard a word from hint sine@.she 
left the Etheredge Woods, now eix months ago, 
and she was growin’ despairin’ of his keepin’ his 
word, and marryin’ her. ‘Damn him}’ I. said, 
‘If I knew who he was Jd shoot bim down like 
ad Was ip Mr, Keith Gordon, Rae hy 
“ And then ahe fell on my neck and cried 
itiful, and beggéd tae to do him ng-harm, while 
poe my own blindness for not. teeing it all 


before; for you must know this Keith Bordon 
would. often come to our tents, and wae 20 open- 


handed and free-spoken that not one amongst us 
didn’t like him, I had frequently heard him 
praising Rachael's ‘beauty, aod telling her she 
was one of the prettiest girls he had ever seen ; 
but it never struck me to connect him with her 
shame til! then, 22d 1 meant what I said when I 
told her I’d have shot him down if he had stood 
before meat that minute! A_ little while niter 
—~it was in December—Rachael suddenly: dis- 
appeared, end I went iu search of her ad once, 
and came down here, because i thought this the 
likeliest place for her to come to. I was right, 
for when I got to Gordon Chase, late in the 
evenin’ on Christmas Eve, { found my daughter 
dead !|—shot through the hearb down by that 
very pool I pointed out to you when we came 
here half an hour ago!” . 

He stopped abruptly, his rough voice hoarse 
and shaken with suppressed feeling, but a minute 
later, he added,— 

“They held an inquest on her body, and 
brought in a verdict of ‘ Wilful murder against 
some person or persons unknown,’ but it was 
| proved ehe had gone up to Gordon Chase in the 
| morning, and that Mr. Gordon had met her at 
| the door, and taken her into his study, then 





| afterwards that she had gone to the wood, and | 


he had followed her, The gun she was murdered 
with was picked up close to the pool, and Mr, 
Gordon confessed it was hia property, bud in 
spite of all this the jury eaid there was not 
enough evidence against him to commit him for 
| trial, and so he was let go off scot free, although 
| I took care to let them know he had been poor 
Rachael's lover, and forsaken her. 

You see there is one law for the poor and 
another for the rich, and when I saw that it 
would not touch Gordon I determined to take ib 
in my own hands, so one night 1 broke into the 
Chase with a knife in my pocket that would have 
soon avenged my daughter's death, only luck 
was agen me, The butler caught me getting in 


through a window, and we had a tussle, and he 





got wounded, So when I was took they sen- 
teuced me to ten years, and I .was. carted off, 
while hé, the murderer, was left in safety, Bat 
I swore’f would kill him, though I waited twen: 
years, for I knew I couldn’b die until Aer dea 
was paid for. And here I am, and this very 
night he shall suffer part of what he has made 
me. suffer,” ; wears 

To describe the fierce Windictiveness, “the 
thirsty longing for vengeance betrayed by the 
speaker’s voice, would be an utter inpoeatiiy 
Ti made at least one of his hearers’ blood run 
cold, and a shivering fear shoot through her 
veins as she listened. 

“Then you intend breaking in the Chase to- 
night?” 

“Yes, [think I can manage to get in through 
the study winder, for it is not barred like the 
others are, and £ can easily force it -with my 
tools. “Lucky for me he keeps one man 
servant, so there’s not much danger of my 

ing caught.” 

Well, mate, I shan’t go *ith you,” said his 
companion, after a little cogitation. “‘If it was 
a cave of the family plate, or sich like, I shouldn't 
mind, but when it comes to killing--why that's 
} @ bit too for me.” 

“As you like,” was Michael Lee’s indifférent 
response, 

It didmot matter to him whether he had eom- 
omg or not in his terrible task, and at present 
| hig mind was only capable of taking iv one idea— 
the execution of the vengeance that nothing less 
than blood would satisfy, Me 
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CHAPTER YIil. 


Tar dusky shades of night were beginning to 
close in over the sombre wood before the two 
men took their departure, avowedly with the 
intention of proceeding to the ale-house, and 
seeing if they could by any means get something 
to drink. In the meantime a sudden change had 
come in the weather, the sky had grown over- 
east, and thick flakes of snow whitened the 
atmosphere, giving warning that a heavy storm 
might be expected before long. 

rhen she felt eure the tramps had gone, 
Vivien, cramped and chilled through remaining 
so long in the same position, came slowly down 
the steps, her senses almost paralyzed by the 
strange tals she had just overheard. 

Could it be true? she asked herself, a stony 
horror at her heart, Could Keith Gordon 
indeed be the double-dyed villain, the monster 
of iniquity this man’s story would make him cut, 
or was it all a hideous delusion—an unreal 
dream from which she would presently awake ? 
| Vivien pressed her hands against her brow, 
| and shivered as she glanced around, for there was 
| a terrible loneliness in the sombre dusk of the 
wood, with those slow, soft snow-flakes silently 
descending, and adding something of a ghostly 
element to the scene ; and Vivien, at all times 
imaginative, now had her nerves strung to their 
very highest tension. 

She made a great endeavour to think calmly 
over the situation, but the only thing that pre- 
sented itself with any clearness was the urgent 
necessity of at once warning Gordon of his dan- 
ger--this much mere humanity demanded, 
whether he were innocent or guilty, 

She would let that question rest—personally, 
it was nothing to her, she told herself ; and the 
horror she felt at Lee’s story was only that which 
would naturally arise in any woman's breast at the 
thought of having been brought into personal 
contact with one guilty of such crimes as were 
laid to Keith’s charge. 

Then Vivien made a sudden pause, and her 
hands fell from her face, and she staggered back 
as if someone had dealt her a heavy blow ; for 
there, in the solemn silence of the wood, a know- 
ledge came to her that almost overwhelmed her 
with mingled shame and terror, and brought 
flood of crimson over neck and throat—the know- 
ledge that this feeling was not au impersonal one 
that this intelligence regarding Keith came 
straight home to her with a Sain that; if he had 
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been @ stranger, she could not possibly have felt 
—in a word, that she loved him / 

She understood now why, all unconsciously, 
the hero of her vague maiden dreanis had gradu- 
ally taken shape, and become clothed in Gordon’s 
form—whby her fancy bad often recalled that bold, 
strong face with its half cynical, half mournful 
expression, and why her heart had beat with a 
strange, glad rapture at the remembrance that 
she owed her life to his yew 3 

But despite her youth and inexperience, and 
the strange tumult thie discovery. wrought, the 
one mount consideration of Gordon’s peril 
enabled her to collect her thoughts, and decide 
on iramediate action. 

The very circumstances of the case precluded 
her from warning him through a third person, so 
her only chance was to hurry at once to the 
Chase, and acquaint him with the plot she had 
just overheard. 

Directly she had made up her mind to this she 
set off with fleet, noiseless footsteps across the 
wood, the wind blowing the snow into her face, 
and scughing mournfully through the bonghs, as 
it ewept over the leafless trees. 

The walk was far from a pleasant one ; for 
although it was not yet five o'clock, an early 
winter darkness had set in, and only the shadows 
of the trees, outlined here and there by the suow 
lying on the branches, were visible in the damp 
air, 

Besides this, ib was bitterly cold, and Vivien 
shivered as she drew her furs closer over 
chest, and glanced around half apprehensively— 
the solitude, of itself, was dismal enough to 
frighten her, but the thought that she might 
possibly encounter either of the two men who 
had just left the tower held in it a yet greater 
terror. 

This fear, however, proved itself groundless, 
and she breathed a sigh of relief as she reached 
the gate leading into Gordon’s grounds, and*ran 
swiftly i, dex ill-kept gravel until she came 
to the house; then, without allowing herself 
time for deliberation, she gave a sharp pull to 
the bell that awoke an echoing clangour from 
within the house. A moment later the door was 
opened by Gordon himeelf, whose face expressed 
the utmost astonishment as he recogaised his 
visitor, 

“T wish to speak to you on a matter of impor- 
tance,” Vivien said in a low voice that she 
vainly endeavoured to make firm; and séeing 
how agitated she was, Gordon led the way inta 
his study, closed the door, and then stuod near it 
waiting for her to speak. 

But this, which Vivien bad believed would be 
the easiest part of her task, now proved itself 
the most difficult, for the excitement that had 
hitherto helped to preserve her calmness entirely 
deserted Her, and she was not only at a loss for 
words in which to commence her communication, 
but a hot sense of shame at the remembrance of 
Michael Lee's story came over her, bringing with 
ib @ very sickness of despair as the awful question 
of Gordon’s guilt presented iteelf, 

Keith, watching the changes in her expressive 
face, and observing her emotion, was naturally 
at a loss to account for them; but he said, 
kindly,— 

“ Has anything happened to distress you—and 

s it in my power to render you assistance,” 

Vivien shook her head, 

“To was to warn you that I came,” she ssid, 
nurriedly, and with averted eyes ; and then, in as 
few words as pos:ible, she told him of how she 
had been in the tower, and heard one man ia- 
forming another of his purpose of breaking into 
the Chase that same night. 

But she said nothing of Lee’s narrative ; and 
80 Gordon, who had no clue to guide him, seemed 
much more puzzled than alarmed. " 

“Then it waa for my sake, nob your own, you 
appeared so distressed! '’ he observed, after a few 
minutes’ pause, and in a peculiarly low voice, 
fizing his eyes on her with a steadiness of expres- 
sion that made her own fall. “ Well, I thank you. 
{f anything could reconcile a maa to the misery of 
existence it would be the revelation of a woman's 
character such ae youre—pure, brave, and true.” 

Vivien rose hastily—there was no further 


necessity for her remaining, and yet she wished to & 





' 


convince herself that Gordon would take measures 
to assure his own safety—a cougideration that 
did not seem to have occurred to him as yet, 

“You will see that all the entrances to the 
Chase are well guarded to-night?” she said, 
timidly, pausing on her way to the door, 

“Yes~--except the one by which my visitor 
intends entering,” he answered, with a laugh ; 
“ I shall stand behind that, so as to receive him 
aa he deserves, Have you repeated to me all 
these men said?” he added, knitting his browe 
together in a puzzled frown. “Did this one 
a no clue to his motive for desiring to injure 
me?” 

Vivien grew pale, and made a half-shrinking 
movement of withdrawal that was not lost on 
her interlocutor. 

“Ah! T see you have kept something back,” 
he exclaimed, quickly, “But as you have told 
me #0 much, I beg you will let me hear the 


* Very well,” said Vivien, with  endden calm- 
ness, born of desperate desire that Gordon should 
hear the truth and have an oppor tunity of deny- 
ing the crime imputed to him—a desire that was 
none the less iotense because she herself could 
not—would not—believe him guilty. “ This man 
who was plotting against your life gave, as his 
motive, the fact that you had been his daughter’s 


lover, and after ing her had killed her,” 
Gordon staggered back as if the accusation had 
been a heavy blow that deprived him for the 


moment of his senses, and there was a pause of a 
8, 

When: Vivien ventured to took ab him she 
founda deadly pallor had overspread his features, 
and he had put his hand across his eyes ae if to 
shut out some dreadful spectacle that presented | 
itself to his mental vision. 

“Then it was Michae) Lee,” he said at last, in 
a low voice; “and you,” turning to her eagerly, 
“ what reliance did you place on his wonds #” 

Vivien did nod reply, and acting on a sudden 
impulse, Gordon came and stood in front of her, 
laying his two handa:on her shoulders and gazing 
down into her deep dark eyes, 

“Look at me,” he said, briefly ; “and then 
tell me whether you believe me ianocent or 
guilty.” ; 

She obeyed; and raising her eyes met his 
glance fully--it seemed in that. moment as if 
each were looking into the other’s soul, and as 
Vivien withdrew her gaze a conviction that no 
power in the world could have shaken, took root 
within her, 

“Tnnocent!” she exclaimed, in a voice whose 
glad exultation.she made no effort, to conceal ; “I 
would stake my life on my belief |” 

His handa dropped .to his side as he turned 
away, and leaning on the back of a chair let his 
head fall on his folded arms. There was silence 
between them, for a few minutes, then be drew 
himself up to bis full height with a certain 
dignity of aspect that gave emphasis to his 
words, 

“Your opinion is justified,” he said, in shaken 
tones that were sufficient evidence of how deeply 
he was touched ; “appearances I know were all 
against me, and the fate that kept me -ilent when 
the inquest was heli etill forbids me to speak 
openly now. Only this much I surely may be 
permitted to eay—-I was neither the lover of 
Rachael Lee nor the author of her death.” 

“ But there surely cannot exist a reaeon strong 
enough to close your lips on such a momentous 
point?” exclaimed the girt, excitedly. 

* Yee,” he said, shaking his head, “ such an one 
Joes exist, and I am bound to respect it in spite 
of everything. What it is 1 may not mention 
even to you, but of its vital importance you may 
easily judge, when you think of the life it has 
condemned me to lead for the lest ten years. 
Great Heaven |.” he exclaimed, a sudden excite- 
ment coming in his manner. “I have sometimes 
wondered how I could endure it—how it is that 
the constant strain, has not drives me mad! 
Picture to yourself an existeaco euch as mine— 





solitary, isolated, mikerable--de-erted alike by 
friends and enemies ; shunned as the perpetrato 
of two of the vilest crimes that can disgrace | 
humanity—a very outcast among outcasts!” | 

It is an utter impossibility to describe the 


bitter agony of his tones, breathing, as they, did, 
the pent-up misery of a life’s despair, But it 
was only fora moment he allowed his feclings to 
master him thus ; then the stern restraint that, 
had grown to be almost @ second nature reasserted 
itself, and brought with it oa certain amount of 
shame for his having bétrayed euch a lack of 
self-control. 

“And now, perhaps, I had better ses you 
home,” he said, awaking to the exigencies of the 
situation, and knowing better than Vivien how 
wuch surprise and comment her presence in hi» 
house would excite if it became soised abroad. 
“T will walk with you as far as the gate leading 
into the shrub very of The Court,” 

“ But will it be safe for you to do so?” de- 
manded the girl, hesitating; “suppose this 
Michael Lee should be lurkiug about }” 

The questiou seemed to surprise Gordon } his 
own safety bad been his laet consideration, and 
there was a tinge of amusement as wellas sadness 
in his smile, while he reassured her. 

“Tt is quite » novel sensation for me to Sud 
anyone taking av interest in my well-being,” ho 
told her, as they left the house and began walking 
quickly down the avenue. “I did not think. 
there was @ creature in the world —except, it. 
deed, my servants and dogs—who cared whether 
I lived or died.” 

Vivien made vo avewer, and they proceeded ir 
silence until they entered the wood. Before they 
had gone very far the young girl stumbled over a 
stone that she had not observed lying in the path 
and would have fallen forward had not Keith 
upheid her, 

You had better take my arm,” he observed, 
offering it with a slight hesitation, and Viview 
blushed hotly in the darkness as she acoepted the 
support, She would have liked to have urged 
him farther on the subject of taking precautions 
for his own safety, but a very natural reserve 
held her eilent, and neither epoke again until 
they reached the gate Gordon bad mentioned ; 
there they paused, and he took both her hands 
in ble, 

“ How shall I thank you for coming to me?” 
he said, his voice sinking almost to a whisper 
“Tt is not only for the fact of your warning tha 
Tam grateful, but also for the knowledge you 
have given me that there is one pure heart in 
the world that base offered me its sympathy.” 

Vivien never forgot that moment as long as 
she lived. Around them was a snowy world o! 
dimly-illumined whiteness, above them. the 
solemn immatable stars, shining with the same 
silent splendour as when, over a thousand yeare 
ago, on this very night, that other ster had come 
np from the Hast, to ehow the Magi where the 
child-Cbrist was lying. 

There was no sound to break the wintry still 
ness, and for all that could be sees or heard they 
two might have been the only living beings fo: 
miles round. Perhaps the spell of the moment 
and the presence of this fair young girl may 
have Lad an influence in makiog the blood course 
quicker through Keith’s veins, As her hand 
lay in his Vivien could feel the quick throbbing 
of his pulses, and through her own frame there 
ran a swift thrill of half-frightened ecstasy 
euch as never before had stirred it. 

Oynic as the world had made him, misanthrope 
as he had tried to make himself, Gordon was yob 
young, and the hope, and the beauty, and passion 
of youth were not dead in his breast, although a 
stern fare had done its best to crush then: into 
annihilation, Years ago he had told himself that 
such desires as most mev cherish to have a fair 
wife by his side and children in his home must 
be for him no more than a dream, and that loves 
the fullest, richeat, truest completion of Ilfe— 
could never come to him, even in the far-off 
future. But for that he bad not cared, for he 
had laughed at love as a poet’s fancy, a girl’s 
imagination, an artist’s idyll—anything but ap 
iufluence potent enough to sway stroug men, 

Now he learned his error, for here on this 
quiet Christmas-eve. he felt its subtle essence 
creeping like a fever through his veins, while 
passion whispered that to heli Vivieu in hia 
aris, to look down into her lovely lustrous ey er, 
and feel her heart beating against his, would te 
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a rapture, the like of which life 
him, 

“Good-bye,” he said, hoarsely, pressing her 
hands to his breasé, and half turning away. 

As he did #0 his eyes fell on a little bunch of 
violets she wore at her throat, and he touched 
them with his finger. 

“Will you give me these asa meménto of to- 
night?” he whispered, and she, nob trusting 
herself to speak, made a quick gesture of assent. 

He bent down to take the flowers, and as he 
did so, seized by a sudden, uncontrollable 
impulse, he caught her to him, and kissed her 
aweet red lips—wild, passionate kisses that were 
in themselves a declaration and farewell. 

Then he turned and left her, stauding there 
in the darkness, her cheeks burning, her heart 
beating, and every pulse in her body vibrating 
uader the influence of his touch, as a harp 
answers te the practised fingers of 9 musician. 


could not offer 


CHAPTER IX. 


Roy rmennper was sitting in his stady that 
same vight, reading over, for the twentieth time, 
® letter he had received by the evening post, 
when there came a gentle tap at the door, fol 
lowed by the entrance of Vivier, who crossed 
the reem, and tock her customary seat on a low 
stool, close to her brother's chair. 

After much deiiberation, and a vain effort to 
escape from the meshes of the net Trevor had 
#0 subtly wound about ber, the young girl had 
given her suitor aa affirmative answer, and now 
caine te acquaint her brother with her position. 
To say the news astonished him is to eay little, 
for it had never entered his head to regard 
Trevor as Vivien’s lover, and, in good truth, he 
was little inclined te welcome him as such. 

“ Are you aure this match will conduce to your 
happiness?” he asked her, loockivg snxiously 
into her downeast face the while; and Vivien, 
with a brave smile, anawered gently that she 
was sure ib would be for the best, so Roy had 
to be antisiied, 

You knew well I would never oppose your 
wishes in such a matter, still—I confess I would 
rather you had made a different choice. Trevor 
is pleasant, and clever, but——” 

Roy did not continue, for it wae not easy to 
put inte words the intangible feelings of distrust 
with which Trevor inspired his most intimate 
friende-—a diatrusb that had its origin in vo one 
particular failing, bub was more an instinct to be 


-felt than a sentiment to be arfalysed. 


“T suppose,” he added, after a slight agitatioa. 
‘Trevor has told you few detaile of his first 
marriage 7” 

Vivieu shook her head ; in point of fact, her 
lover had never even mentioned hia wife’s namo, 
and she had beem withheld by very watural 
delicacy from making any inquiries. 

“ Well, you know ab least that he married 











Keith Gordon's sister—a very beautiful gir], who | 


was deeply in love with him. I don’t thiok 
their life together wasa very happy oue, for she 


was jealous, and ke eo frightfuily extravagant | 9 aay 
that he soon got rid ef her fortuoe, and then | his hand, and thinking of 


‘ 
} 
{ 
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comparison with whah she had already given up 
by consenting to become his wife. 

“ Have you made any arrangements, or fixed 
a date for the marriage?” asked her brother, 
presently, 

“Yee. Trevor wishes it to take place imme- 
diately—in a fortnight's time.” 

“So soon! And what do you say to such 
haste?” 

* Tagree to it,” she answered, feverishly ; for, 
in effect, she was almost as anxious as Trevor to 
get the ceremony over. It seemed to her that 
once a wife the terrible strain and struggle of 
the last few days would be merged in aeense of 
irrevocability that would be far preferable to 
suspense. 

“Very well,” Roy replied, quietly, bat with a 
bitter pang at his sister's apparent willingness to 
to cast off the old home fetters for such a new 
passion a8 this ; and then there was a short 
silence between the two, each being occupied with 
his or her own thoughts. 

“T, too, have news for you,” said Roy, after a 
little while, rousing himself from his reverie ; 
and Vivien was struck by the joyous ring in his 
voice, which, however, was speedily accounted 
for. 

It was his own love story he had to unfold, and 
it was short enough to ve told in very little time, 
especially ag Vivien proved such a sympathetic 
listener, 

“T should have spoken fo you of Alice before, 
mly she did not wish our engagement known in 
consequence of her uncle's opposition,” said the 
young man, in conclusion. “ That is now a thing 
of the past, for in a letter I have just had she 
telis me that the cousin, whom it was. arranged 
she should marry, has taken the initiative, and 
mated himself with a wife in India, and the affair 
has so enraged his father that he has not only 
threatened to disenherit him, but—what is much 
more to the point—has given his consent to 
Alice’s becoraing eugaged to me.” 

“TY am go glad,” whispered Vivien, kissing him, 
‘bat when am I to see her t” 

“As soon as possible, for I shall go over to 
Glasbury this week, and bring her home with 
me.” 

At that moment there came a sudden chime of 
sweetness borne across the snowy air from the 
village church, where the bells were ringing out 
a glad welcome to the Obristmas dawn—the 


| dawn ushered in long years ago by a yet sweeter 


choir of serapb voices to the wondering shepherds 
on the quiet Bethlehem hills. 

Roy rose, and drawing his sister's arm within 
his own, went to the window and threw it wide 
open, and then they both stood listening to those 
sweet, soleron peals-—listening silently, for many 
thoughts were busy in their brains the while; 
and each of them, while thinking of the changes 
the last twelve months had wrought, were won- 
dering what othera would happen ere another 
Christmas morning broke. 

. * * . * 


At that same moment Keith Gordon was sitting 
alone in his study, leaning his head wearily on 
© girl by whose side 


contracted debts which Keith Gordon himself | he had stood in the starlight an hour or two 


ended by paying. 


went to live at the Chase, and remained there 
for about twelve months, at the end of which 
time she died, and he and Gordon have held no 


ommunication with each other since. I cannot, 
of course, 
ab aceused Trevor of neglecting Mrs. Etheredge 
-cue never knows how much or how little to 
believe of such reports, but there was probably 


vome amount of foundation for them, and it is 
only fair to you to mention them.” 
We will hope they were untrue,” Vivien re- 


ed ; but her heart sank as eho eaid it, for she 
knew there would be small chance 
for her in this loveless union, 

However, there was no turming back now—she 
must goon as she had begun if she would save 
Roy, even though every word he had repeated bad 
een the unexaggerated truth, 
»€ Vrevor’s possible ill- 


if happiness 


ind, indeed, the rick 


treatment seemed. a very small consiteration in | had ! 


vouch for the truth of the rumours | 


Finally, Trevor and his wife | 98°. 


| 





“He was thinking of how passionately he had 
kissed her, and the delight of those moments was 
still quickening his pulses, though he cursed his 


own medness for forgetting, even for a few | 


seconds, the barrier that kept him apart from 
Vivien as eurely as if a wide gulf had lain between 
them. 

What would he not have given to be abie to 
offer her the stainless name, whoge honour he had 
once worn so proudly-—to take her to his heart 
and feel that, in spite of everything, her love waa 
his, and here at least was peace | 

But it was not to be, and a bitter cry of 
anguish went up from the man's tortured soul as 
be thought of the terrible, irretrievable past | 

His reverie was presently broken by the en- 
trance of a lady—the same Vivien had seen 
when she took shelter at the Chase, only even 
wiiter and more ethereal-lookiog now than she 
zen then, She came forward, ha!f-hesita- 





tingly, and took up a position behind Keith's 
chair, laying her hand lightly on his shoulder, 

“Why are you not in bed, e—itis too 
late for you to be wandering about,” said Gordon 
sweeping on one side some violets that had been 
lying in front of him as he spoke, 

“T cannot rest,” she answered, with a half-wild, 
half-pitiful inflection in her voice. “ Don’t you 
recollest what anniversary thisis? When I was 
in my room the air seemed to stifle me, and so I 
went outside and let the wind blow over my 
temples because they were throbbing so, and 
then [ heard the bells ringing snd they repeated 
the same thing over and over again-—always the 
same. ‘They have stopped now, and auother 
Christmas-day has come in!” 

“ You should not have gone out,” Gordon said, 
in rather an alarmed voice, his thoughts flying to 
the possibilities that existed of Michael Lee lurk- 
ing about the place even thus early. ‘Go back 
to your room and try to rest.” 

‘*Rest!” she echoed, with a little mocking 
laugh ; “you should know better than say such a 
word to me, Keith ; when do J test, night or day? 
Let me stay here with you. I will be very quiet 
and not speak a word to disturb you, but it would 
be misery for me to be alone.” 

Td was impossible to resist such an appeal, and 
Gordon motioned her to @ seat, thinking to him- 
self that there was no probability of Lee's trying 
to effact an entrance just yet, and that in half. 
an-hour’s time Gertrude would be calmer, and 
might then be induced to retire quietly. 

he kept her word as far as being silent went, 
and seemed quite content to sit and watch him as 
he made certain notes in a pocket-book. The 
house was very quiet, with that quietude which 
seems peculiar to midnight—the ticking of the 
clock, or the fall of a cinder on the hearth were 
the only sounds to break the stillness. 

All at once the door creaked on its hinges, and 
looking up quickly, Gordon saw, to his dismay, 
the form of Lee standiug in the aperture, 

Instantly he comprehended what had in truth 
occurred, namely, that Gertrude had left ajar the 
little door at the side of the house, which she 
always used for going into the garden, and Lee 
had abandoned bis plan of entering through the 
study window when he saw such a safe and speedy 
mode of ingress opeu to him, It was for this 
reason, too, that he had got in so much earlier 
than he otherwise would have done. 

As this idea flashed through Gerdon’s brain, 
he blamed his own folly for not having thought 
of ib before and guarded against such » contin- 
gency, but regret was of no avail now—be must 
act, not think, and there was no time to be lost. 

“What do you want!” he demanded, while 
Gertrude started up with a loud shriek, and then 
stood perfectly etill, gazing in terror at this mid 
night intruder. ‘If money be your object, you 
have come to the wrong place, for there are 
neither jewels or any other valuables hers.” 

*€ And if there were I should not touch them,” 
rejoined the gipsy, contemptuously, while he 
slowly withdrew his right hand from behind his 
back. “It’s not money, and it’s not jewels as can 
psy for the wrong you've done me, Keith Gor- 

on,” he added, in the low, hoarse voice of hardly 
repressed ion. ‘“ Blood will have to wash that 
out, and I swore ten years ago that I'd never 
rest satisfied until the murderer of my daughter 
Rachael had been shot dead by my hand—and 
I've come to keepmy vow!” — 

There was something in the words that made 
Jordon grow pale, but he dashed forward to the 


| other side of the table to seize a pistol he had 


loaded ready for any emergency that might arise. 
At the same moment Lee stepped farther into 
the room, raised his right arm, and took aim with 
a steady coolness that could not possibly have 
missed its mark, Gertrude, whose eyes had been 
fixed on his face, saw the movement, and com- 
prehended its meaning. 

Then, a loud report echoed through the night 
air, and simultaneously, « blinding flash seemed 
to lighten before Keith's eyes. 

hen the smoke cleared away, Gertrude was 
lying seuseless on his breast, a stream of blood 
gushing from her side, but a brave smile of 
triumph on her paliid lips. 

She had saved Gordon's life with her own ! 
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CHAPTER X.. 


Cnistuss Day passed very quietly and un- 
eventfully at Etheredge Court, although one at 
least of the party under its roof was in a state of 
mental excitement that she could hardly prevent 
from appearing in her demeanour. 

Vivien’s thoughts were with Keith Gordon, of 
whose safety she was not yet assured, and al! day 
long she was wondering whether Michael Lee had 
gained an entrance the ape aight, aud what 
would be the end of this ow of crime and 
dishonour loweriag over Gordon Chase. 

Her own situation was miserable enough, but 
of this she thought little, for so entirely had 
Gordon come to dominate her life that all con- 
siderations were merged in the paramount one of 

She not go to him, or even wrile—the 
remembrance of those kisses stiJl burned on her 
lips; making the vivid colour fly to her cheeks, as 
she thought of them ; and to attempt any further 
intercourse, would be a wrong to her own maiden 
modesty, as well as to Trevor, who now held an 
undivided right to her allegiance. 

Trevor, of course, was as elated as he could 
possibly be at the success of his sc ; every- 
thing had gone well with him, and all the chances 
were still in hie fayvour—at one bold stroke he had 
gained a beautiful bride, and at the same time 
the prospective half of a splendid inheritance— 
what more could any reasonable man desire ? 

He confessed Fortune had favoured him, and 
was 90 far grateful as to say to himself, that for 
the future he would turn over a new leaf, and 
settle down quietly as a country squire, enter- 
pense weg — himself popular in the 
neig , and playing the t of a good 
landlord. “id 

Yes, it would be an ideal existence.. There 
ehould be no more a or garabling, or horae- 
racing—all that should be buried in the past, and 
with the help of his wife he would forget ib, 

{t hurt hie vanity when Vivieu drew back from 
his caresses, and when he felt her cheek Ww 
cold beneath the touch of his lips ; but still he 
did not seriously mind it ; for his experience of 
women had taught him that they were change- 
able creatures, inconsistent and variable as the 
wind ; and, he said to himself, when they were 
taarried she would grow to care for him, and all 
would go exactly as he wished. 

Nevertheless, in order to make assurance doubly 
sure, he was anxious the marriage should take 
place with as little delay as possible ; and in this 
desire he was aided, as we have already seen, by. 
Vivien’s indifference; so it was finally decided 
their wedding-day should be fixed a fortnight 
hence, and he then announced his intention of 
setting out for London on the following Thurs- 
day—Christmas fell on a Tuesday that year— 
in order to complete certain necessary arrange- 
ments. 

To all this Vivien acquiesced without demur, 
but at night she excused herself rather early, and 
went to her own spartrnent—glad of the oppor- 
tunity of escaping from her lover, and feeling 
herself free to indulge in those thoughts his 
presence rendered impossible. 

Her firat action on entering the room was to 
draw up the blind and gaze through the window 
at the enowy-world of whiteness outside, on which 
waa shining— 


“ That orbtd maiden, with white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon.” 


It was shining on something else, too, besides the 
snow—on a little white object lying on the eill, 
which immediately attracted Vivien's attention. 
She noiselessly raised the sash in order to draw it 
it, and it proved to be s letter wrapped round a 
piece of stone, which had evidently been used as 
a weight, Ip contained these words, written in 


French :—~ 
“Thin! you may possibly wish to know the 
conclusion of your yesterday's adventure, I write 


to tell you that Michael Lee fulfilled his intention 
of entering my house, but instead of hurting me, 
was himself so badly wounded that he imme- 
diately fell, and was consequently ab my mercy. 
{ have had him conveyed to where 
bis wounds have been attended to, and he is 








watched over by my servant ; and ashe is quite 
incapable of moving, there is no danger of his 
attempting further mischief yet awhile. I have 
aot told you the whole of the consequences 
attendant on last night, as there is a chance of 
this note falling into other hands than your 
own, but in due time you may hear furtler 
particulars.” 

This was all ; it was not signed, or even ad- 
dressed, and it was evident from the precautions 
he had taken that Gordon had been afraid of 
compromising her by allowing her name to be 
coupled with his own. Nevertheless, short and 
unsatisfactory as the note was, Vivien was very 
“ aewoge for it, and after reading it, fell on her 

ees with a little sob of thankfulness for 
Heaven’s mercy in allowing him to escape 
unhurt, 

Two days after Trevor Etheredge seb out for 
London, while Roy started for Glasbury, where 
he stayed a night, aud then returned, bringing 
Alice Matthison back with him. Gresily to his 
satisfaction the two girls conceived a strong 
fancy for each other, and almost immediately a 
cordial friendship sprang up between them, which 
was ceraented by the many sympathies they had 
in common. 

Indeed, Vivien was very glad of Alice’s so- 
ciety, fer although Fraulein Schiiltz was every- 
thing that was good and kjnd, she was too old 
to prove a companié# of congenial tastes, and 
the young girl had often longed for a friend of 
her own age, in whom she might coniide, and feel 
sure of being und 

Not that she arrived at such a stage of con- 
fidence as to lay open the secrets of her heart ; 
Vivien was too reserved in nature for that, and 
the name of Keith Gordon never once passed her 
lipe in her intercourse with Alice ; neither did 
she speak much of Trevor, who was still away in 
town, but on all other subjects she was candour 
itaelf, and Alice was completely subjugated by 
the charms of her future sister. 

And so the time went on, flying swiftly past, 
and bringing nearer and nearer the day that 
should give Vivien’s life into her cousin’s keeping. 
It is impossible to say how unspeakably she 
dreaded it, and how her very heart seemed torn 
when she thought of Keith, and all that might 
have been if she were free, and if that shadow of 
guilt had not lain between them. To do her 
justice, it must be said she indulged as little aa 
possible in retrospection of any kind; and the 
feverish sort of gaiety she assumed in order to 
hide her real feelings answered its purpose well 
with Roy, although Alice, whose womanly keen- 
ness of vision was intensified by her affection, was 
not so easily deceived, and more than half sus- 
pected her unbappiness. 

Delicacy naturally kept her silent on a point 
that she could see it was Vivien’s desire to con- 
ceal, but she questioned Roy concerning his sister's 
languid mien, and asked him if he could explain 
it-~-of course with a barren result, for the young 
man himself was puzzled, and said the only thing 
he knew of to trouble Vivien was her lover's 
absence, 

More than once our heroine wae ov the point of 
going to Roy and repeatiog all that Trevor had 
told her, confess the sacrifice demanded of her 
was too great, and then the idea of his grief and 
shame kept her back, and she said to herself that 
the thought of all she had spared him would in 
itself go far towards retrieving the misery she 
was called upon to endure, 

But the struggle told on her in spite of all her 
efforts ; she grew thin and wan, and the bright 
girlish laugh that used to echo so merrily 
through the was never heard now. Even 
Frauleing Scbiilts noticed the change and made 
herself quite unhappy on account of her pet's 
altered appearance, telliug her, with a sad shake 
of the head, she had better have stayed in the 
cloistered repose of the old Belgian convent ; 
there at least sorrow had been unable to reach 


her. 
At last the eve of the wedding-day arrived, 
and in the morning Trevor telegraphed hia 
intention of reaching Etheredge Court in time 
for dinner. 

Alice Matthison was very anxious to see him, 
for she thought she might perhaps obtain from 


his manuer a clue that would heip to solve the 
mystery of his fancée’s curious depression, and it 
so happened that she finished her toiletve opers 
tions early that evening, and descended to the 
drawing-room before either Roy or his sister 
were down. 

She took an arm-chair near the fire, and wae 
idly turning over a book of ongravingxs when 
Trevor, in full evening dress, entered the room. 

He looked rather puzy'ed as hia eyes fell on 
Alice, for ae yet be knew nothing of the relations 
existing betwoen herself and Roy, avd conse- 
quently was at a loss to accoun! for her presence. 
Nevertheless he bowed, and advanced until he 
was within a few feet of her, snd standing so 
that the light from the chandelier fell straight 
down on his face. 

To his great surprise the young girl started 
from her seat with a elight scream, while the 
book she had been looking at dropped from her 
nerveless hands vo the floor. 

“Tam afraid / have startled you,” said Trevor, 
icking it up and restoring it to her. “I might 
ave en the room with more ceremony if I 

had known it was tenanted.” 

“I think I must have been dreaming,” 
returned Alice, confusedly, but not removing her 
eyes from his face. “You are Mir, Trevor 
Etheredge 1” 

He bowed an assent, and seated himself oppo- 
site, slightly astonished, and even amused at the 
closeness of her scrutiny. 

“*T was not aware there wore avy visitors at 
the Court,” he obeerved, smoothing his fair 
moustache with one delicate ringed hand. 
" Have you been staying here long, may I aak ?” 

“T came the Saturday after Christmas.” 

“That dreadfuliy cold snowy day’ What « 
terrible journey you must have had,” 

* Yes, it was not very pleasant.” 

** Had you far to travel?” 

“T came from Glasbury, in Wales.” 

Trevor siarted violently, and & Little 
paler at Alice’s answer, Asa rule he was a very 
self-poasessed man, bub to hear suddenly men- 
tioned a place that recalled such meviories as 
Glasbury was an unpleasant surprise, for which 
he was certainly not prepared. 

“You seem to know the place?” added the 
girl, who had been watching him keenly. 

“ Yoa, I was there many years ago.” 
. “And what do you think of it? The scenery 
is supposed to be very fine,” 

“Well, I really can’t anewer that question. F 
went there for the purpose of meeting someone 
on business, and as! walked atraight from the 
station to the hotel, which is not as you are 
aware, five minutes’ walk, I had no opportunity 
of seeing the village. It is very small, ie it 
not?” 

“Very. I suppose it was the ‘Sbakspesre’ 
Hote] you stayed at—an old Elizabethan house, 
almost covered with ivy?” 

“ Yes ; a picturesque old place, I remember 
thinking what a pretty picture it would make, 
and wondering if av artist had already sketched 
it, There ig no other hotel at Glasbury, is 
there?” 

“No,"’ Alice answered aloud, and ssid to her- 
self, “I don’t like thie man, he tells untrutha, 
for the ‘Shakespeare’ was only made an hotel 
six months since, and yet he says hestayed there 
‘many years ago.’ There is something very 
strange about him, and his nocturnal visit to the 
chure I can swear it wae he I saw; his 
identity ia too marked to be mistaker.” 

She had already mentioned to Roy how she 
had been locked in the sacred edifice all night 
after he had left her, and how she had been let 
out by the sexton the next morning, and head 
gone on to her friends, and thus concealed the 
escapade from her uncle, 

Roy had expressed considerable uneasiness 
when he heard of the register having beon 
tampered with, and advised his fiancée to tell 
the whole affair to the rector, and risk his anger. 
The abstraction of the leaf might prove to be » 
serious matter, and it was better te endure a 
scolding rather than condone a felony, he said ; 
and ‘Alice promised to be guided by his advico, 





and had forthwith written a full confession to 
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her uncle, all the more readily because. she was 
beyond the reach. of his indignation. 

She had not. time. to pursue the train of 
puzzled thought the sight of Trevor had awoke, 
for Vivien came in, attired in some pale Justrous 
silk, with just enough violet in it to pass for 
mourning. She had left the choice of a dress to 
her waid, caring herself very little bow she 
locked ; and the girl had done her’ best to set 
off her mistress’s loveliness, and had ‘succeeded 
to perfection, for Vivien looked superbly beauti- 
fulin spite of the delicate ‘ivory pallor’ of her 
complexion 

Trevor advanced, both hands outstretched, 
but the girl drew Lack coldly, with an involun- 
tary movement of repulsion that caused a red 
flush to rise to her lover’s brow, and ‘was not 
loet He said nothing, hOwever, cou- 
tenting himself with the reflection that this time 
to-morrow the haughty beauty would be his wife, 
aud then he wonld have an opportudity of 
teaching her better mauners, In the meantime 
he commenced a conversétion ‘with Roy regard- 
ing certain arrangements for the ceremony, but 
was interrupted by’ thé ‘entrance of a footman, 
— brought in » card which he presented to 
lim. 


’ ATS 
m Auce, 


The name inscribed on the card ‘was’ that ‘of | 


“Keith Gordon.’ 

*You say this is meant for mé¥°” queried 
Trevor, his voice bardly as steady a¢ Usual. 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Gordon fs'in ‘the libraty waiting 
tospeak to you.” : 

‘Then have the goodvess to tell him Iam en- 
gaged —-and shall be all the evening.” 

The tootman’ retired, bub came back ‘almost 
namediately, 

“Mr. Gordon sayshe must see you; sir—that 
id is A matter of great importance, and he insists 
on au interview.” 

“ Znstste onan interview | Confound his im: 
pertinence !” exclaimed Trevor, angrily: “ He 
questions my right tovrefuse him, does he + Well, 
theo, telibim I distinetly decline to accecie'to his 
request . 

Avain the man retired, while Trevor still stood 
on the hearthrug, twisting the card nervously in 
his fingers, and beating: an impatient tatoo with 
his foot. He looked up quickly as the door was 
pudhed suddenly open, and beheld on the threa- 
hold none other-than.Gordon : himself. 

“ T must apologise: for thus forcing an entry 
imto your honse;” said Keith, bowing: to- Vivien, 
but addressing himself with cold ‘politeness to 
Roy. ie the motive of my visit nearly con- 


cerns you, I venture to think you” will forgive | 


the intrusion,” 

Roy bent his head rather stiffly. He was 
favourably impressed by the brief, manly cour: 
teery of Gordon's manner, but, for all that, he 
could not forget the dark cloud of guilt that 
hung about’ him; and) he eertainly was far from 
inelined to weleome him asa guest. 

Keith, having mace the apology he deemed 
mecescary, turned to Trevor; and the look of con- 
temptuons scorn he cast-upon him was returned 
oy the latter with one of equal hatred 

‘I wiah you to rewember, that in epiteé of all 
that has passed between us, it was my desire to 
spare you a public humiliation, and for that 
resson 1 requested: an interview which you re- 
fused.to graut,” he said, in slow and measured 
eccents.. “' Tu-night. | 
that yeu 
ibe morning, and thab intelligence has induced 
ms te teke a step which on other consideration 
would baveinduded me to take,’ 

‘‘Indoed {"! returned Echeredge, sneeringly, 
* I confess fail to understand what interest you 
have in Mias Etheredge’s welfare, or-what differ 
euce your interference can possibly make in her 
relaiione with me,’ 


ae say this much to her, and in your’ pres- 
exnce--that she had better be in her grave than | 
linked for life.to such a scoundrel as 1 know you | 
to be!” was the stern response, while the | 
epeaker’s dark face fluehed a deep red. 


“ Bub 


that is not al come to « 
not my, cwn opinions. Miss Ethereige”—turning 


™% her— 


} aw 


your second cor 


x 


n tO-Morrow | 
vivien made » sign of assent without apeaking 
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eard for the ‘first time 

eto be married to Misa Rtheredge in | 
| a seat as he spoke, 
| declined, and while he told. his story remained 
} standing with one hand resting on the back of 4 


tate actual facts, | 


jit true that you are about-to marry 





——she dared, not meet,.the surprised reproach in 
Keith's eyes, 

, Then Ihave no alternative but to tell the 
truth, at the, same time betray a secret. that 
has survived..ten years,” he adied, drawing a 
long, breath; and..averting his eyes from the 
oung girl’s painfully flushed face, “Trevor 
Stheredge, you are not at liberty to marry any 
woman, for your first wife is stil! Viviny!” 

Trevor. started as ifa bombsheil had barst at 
his feet, but after a moment's startled gage into 
his brother-in-law’s.face, he broke into an incre- 
dulous laugh. 

“My wife not dead! You are mad! She was 
drowned ten.yearsago, and her bodg lies in the 
Gordon vault at Htheredge, Church.” 

“A body that you supposed to be. hers lies 
there---che herself iz, at thie moment, at Gordon 
Chase, and has been, ever since Christmas-eve 
ten years ago,” 

There was a few minues’ dead silence ; Trevor's 
eyes fixed on Gordon with anexpression of be filed 
enmity that defies description. Vivien bending 
eagerly forward, the colour coming and going in 
her cheeks, her hands clasped tightly across her 
knees. Roy and Alice seemed to each other like 
the spectators of au exciting drama. 

“What guarantee do you -bring as proof of 
this extraordinary story ?” demanded Trevor at 


| last, 


“One thet. Ldo not: thitek you will be inolined 
to question—-the copy of a deposition made by 
your wife, Gertrude, Etheredge, to Sir Henry 
Stone, and signed by witnesses in hig presence, 
In it she gives her.reasons for wishing the world 
to suppose her dead, and fully accounts for an 
maystery that may seem to envelope her actions.” 

* It ia a lie |. cried. Trevor, furiously, goaded 
beyond endurance at thus seeing Vivien. torn 
from him ; ‘‘ a couspiracy—a vile fabrication got 
up by this man to prevent my marriage !” 

“Sir Henry Stone is a magistrate, and a man 
of position—the very, last in. the world to lend 
himself to anything, dishonourable,” put in Roy. 
“Tf you have.any doubt as. to the truth of Mr. 
Gordon’s statement, you cannot do better than 
go to Sir Henry andiask him either to substan- 
tiate or dieprove it,” 

The suggestion fownd favour in Trevor's eyes, 
for, in. epite of ‘the air of veracity Gordon gave 
his statement, the elder man had been so firmly 
convinced of his wife’s death, that even now he 
could hardly, bring |himself.to believe the .con- 
trary. 

“Twill go,” be said to, Roy; ‘andas Keith 
Gordon declares Sir Henry has seen his sister he 
will, as you say; ve able to give me a satisfactory 
answer,’ and)so saying be went hastily from the 
room, while Alice, who had @ feeling that in such 
@ scene as this her presence was de trop, quietly 
followed his example, thus leaving Roy and his 
sister alone with the master of the Chase. 

Gordon looked relieved as the door closed on 
the departure of Treyor and Miss Matthison, and 
came a few atepa nearer Roy. 

“Mr, Etheredge, I feel. I owe. you: an ex- 
planation, as this dénovement has taken. place 
under your roof, and J au anxious to give it you 
for more reasons than one, Still, the story. is 
rather lenghty one; and may try your patience ; 
0, first of all, | must esk you if you cam spare 
the time to listen }” 

“I will make « point of doing so,” Roy 
responded, eourteous!y, and moticned Gerdon to 
This, however, the latter 


chair, and iv such a position that no movement 

the part of the girl seated by the fire escaped 

s keen eyes ; and Vivien could see that, though 

oatenaibly he aidressed himself to Roy, it. was 
for her behoef the parrative was really given. 





CHAPTER XI. 
‘Cer to make everything clear to you 1 
moust go back ten years or more,” began. Keith, 
“ As you are doubtless aware, Trevor Etheredge 


“Ty 


iN 


| married my only sister and went to reside in 
| Lendgy, but ip consequence of his extravagance 











having placed them in such a position as to 
prevent their keeping up an establishment of 
their own, they both came to live with me at 
Gordon Chase, f3 


“Tn the summer of that year a tribe of gipsies 
camped in the vicinity, and I frequently went t 
see them, as I was much interested in their 
manners and customs, and desired to study them 
more -losely than I could have dene in books, 
Amongst them was a beautiful girl named 
Rachsel Lee, who had the inisfortune to attract 
the attention of my sister's husband, ‘ahd: after- 
wards made a point of meeting him evening,, 
but in a secret manner, ‘for’ Trevor’ knew. his 
wife to be exceedingly jealous, and feared lest 
the story should reach her ears, In view of this, 
it seeias he contrived to spread a rumour that’ J 
was the girl's lover, and as he took every pre- 
caution for keeping himself undiscovered, his 
part in the affair was not suspected. 

“To time the gipsies went away, and nothing 
more was heard of them for some tmonthée—not 
until the following Christmas-eve in fact. On 
that morning I happened to be passing through 
the hall, when I caught sight of Rachael Lee at 
the door, but so changed from the bright young 

irl J had known the previous summer that I 

rdly recognised her, However’, I took her into 
my study, and gave her some wine—for she was 
forint from exhaustion—and then she asked for 
my brothet-in-law. I told her’ he was out in 
the wood shooting, and when TI questioned ‘her 
a® to her changed appearance, she grew very 
excited, and said, loudly enough to be “heard by 
one of the servants outside, that, ‘she had cause 
enough to curse Gordon Chase and ‘ite inmates.’ 
After that, she told me Trevor had been’ her 
lover, and I discovered she was whaware of his 
marriage, When I informed her of it she was 
furious at first; and vowed she would be avenged 
on him for having broken faith with her, It 
would be easy enough, she said, for ‘het father 
had declared he would shoot the man who had 
brought her to misery ; ‘and she, fearful of his 
doing injury to Trevor, of whom it: was easy to 
see, she was passionately fond event yet--had 
allowed him to suppose I had been her wooer. 

She was, however, résolyed to have an inter- 
view with Trevor, and left the Ohase for that 
purpose, Directly after her departure I remem- 
bered thet Gertrude had also gone to, the wood 
to meet her husband, and fearful of the con- 
sequences if the two women fell in with each 
other, I hurried there myself, On my way I 
contrived somehow to sprain my foot, and through 
this accident had to go back home, I entered 
the Chase by a side door, unobserved by anyone, 
avd then proceeded t bind my ankle with some 
bandayes I had in my study, and ‘after this 
decided it would be useless to make any attempt 


' to find Rachael now, as she might be far away 


in the intricacies of the wood; and, begides, if 
ehe had nop met Trevor or-Gertrude already, 
there was no danger of her doing £0, as they 
must be on their way home to luncheon, 

‘A little while afterwards, the whole house 
was iv astate of terror and commotion, cauted 
by the news that a murder had been committed 
down by the pool, and half-an-hour later the 
body of poor Rachael Lee was brought to the 
Chase, shot through the heart. 

“In the confusion that ensued, the absence. of 
my sister was unnoticed uatil evening came ; and 
then, on inquiritig for her; D learned she bad not 
been seen since she had set out ‘in’ the morning, 
avowedly with the intention of - joining her 
husband. I went immediately .'to: Trevor and 
asked if he had scen her, but ge em . or 
negative ; and on my suggesting the n: ity ° 
ny eaten being ‘nstitnted. re} lied I could do as I 
liked——he waa ill, and not able to leave his roow, 
he said. 

‘OF course I despatched eervants,.and aleo 
went in quest of her myself, aiding my hurt foot 
with » stick, and before we had been out. long 
one of the nen came to tell mehe had found Mrs. 
Trevor Etheredge’s hat eanght on some. willows 
by the side of the river. Naturally enough the 
idea that she had fallen, in the water and been 
drowned was quick to suggest itself, and. I sent 
the men off to get drags, and have the river 
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searched, while I walked along the banks on the 
look-out. , 
" Presently I came toa little cavern she and I 
discovered when we were children, and the 
secret of which we had kept most religiously, It 
was one whose existence was not likely to be sus- 
pected, for the entrance to it was covered with 
brambles, which we always had to move when we 
wished to get inside, 

“Tt struck me these bushes locked aa if they 
had been moved, so I climbed down the bank, and 
entered the cavern, and then I found my surmise 
had been correct, for there was Gertrude crouch- 
ing up in one corner, pale and trembling, and 
hardly able to speak through fright and exhaue- 
tion, 

“She rushed. inte my arms with a cry of 
thankfulness’ that became hysterical, and. her 
manner altogether was so wild that 1 myself grew 
frightened, and be her to lose no time in 
telling. mewhat had) happened, . Little. by litile, 
I drew the truth from her, and. then I found her 
fear was no chimera of imagination—there, was, 
alas} too terrible a foundation for it, 

“It appeared she had been in the wood in the 
morning looking for her husband ;.and had at 
length come in sight of the pool, where she saw 
him, with his one arm thrown around 4 gipsy girl, 
to whom, he was talking very earnestly and ten- 


derly, 

* First of all, the ee was upwsiding, ot his 
soothing arguments caresses speedily an 
effect on her, and finally she threw herself into 
his arms, and embraced him with passionate 
fervour, 4 

“ After that, Gertrude—who had hidden her- 
eelf behind the trunk of a tree—heard Treyor 


say he must go to the gamekeeper’s cottage, as he | 


had an appointment with him on a matter of 
some importance, but that if she would stay there 
he would rejoin her before long,and to this Rachael 


agreed. ‘ 
“I believe I mentioned that Gertrude was ex- 
tremely jealous ag well as passionate, and you will 


readily understand her angry resentment ; when | 


she. found she had a rival in her husband’s affee- 
tions, No sooner had Trevor disappeared from 
sight than she. left her concealment, and, .con- 
fronting the gipey girl, told her who she was. 

“ My. sister's own account of this part of the 
affair was wild and disconnected in the extreme, 
ae she was sufftring from terrible excitement 
during ita narration, and I. dared not question 
ber too elosely, for indeed, as it was, her brain 
only just retained its equilibrium. 


“ Fowever, there is no doubt she must have. 


said something that wounded. the gipsy's pride, 
for the girl turned round on her, and taunted her 
with the fact that Trevor loved her, and looked 
on his wife merely as an encumbrance he could 
not, get rid of, 

“Then it séemes Gertrude’s passion passed 
beyond her control, and she snatched up Trevor's 
gun-—which, he had left resting against a tree 
until his return, and levelled it at the girl who 
with aloud ehriek, fell down dead. 

“ The sight of her victim caused Gertrude to 
realise fully what she had done, and to think of 
the awful position in which she was placed, She 
fled from the spot in terror, hardly knowing 
where she was going, until she found herself on 
the bank of ‘the river, and’ close to the cavern, 
and then came the idea of making that a tem- 
porary hiding-place, and she at onée clanibered 
down ; but before she entered, a sudden gust of 
ae took off her hat, and ‘blew it out of Ker 
reach, 

“As goon 'as I heard the story, I, of course, 
saw af once the consequences that must inevi- 
tably follow my sister’s rash act, and it took me 
some time to collect my thoughts sufficiently to 
decide on what course of action to pursue, 

“Gertrude piteously implored me to save her 
—either to an her out of the country, or to leb 
bo remain where sie was'in hiding. Above all 

n 
her husband, aind this T promised to do. 

“After some consideration I decided to leave 
her in the cavern until it got later, and then, 
wher the corst was clear, to take her to the 
Chase, and ‘contrive to get her inside without 
being seenyT was” induced to resolve on this 





‘to keep the ‘knowledge of her’ crime ‘from 





the fact of ‘one pari of the house hav- 
ing the tation of being haunted, and 
weeny he by the servants on that account, 

* My plan succeeded admirably, and Gertrude’s 
entrance was effected that same night, unknown 
te any of the household. The river wns dragged 
for her body, and although it was not discovered, 
the belief that she had been drowned gained 
credence, and was finally accepted as a fact by 
everyone—her husband included. 

“Then came the inquest on Rachae! Lee, and, 
to my horror, I found myself placed in a position 
of the gravest peril and difficulty, from which 
I had no means of extricating myself without 
betraying Gertrude, aud handing her over to a 
felon’s death, 

“Of course my mouth was eealed for her sake, 
and I dared not say anything to implicate Trevor, 
as such an admission would probably have led to 
my sister's discovery ; so 1 was forced to a silence 
that was accepted by all as an evidence of guilt. 

“ Unhappily Trevor had taken out my gun in- 
stead of his) own” that morning, and in order, I 
suppose, to conceal ithe fact’ of his having had 
an interview with Rachael, he denied that the 
weapon found lying near her had been used by 
him ; so, as it had my uame engraved on it, it 
made the case look darker against me. ‘Then a 
servant gave evidence that Rachael Lee had come 
to the Chase, and been taken by me into my 
study, where she remained some time, and where 
she was overheard declaring ‘she had cauve enough 
to curse Gordon Chase and its inmates.’ 

*\1¢ was also proved that-when she left I soon 
followed her, but ae no one had seen me re-enter 
the house, it was an open question at what time 
I did so—whether before or after the murder had 
been committed, aad that, of course, was not in 
my favour. 

“Trevor was eble'to swear'he had not been on 
the spot, for at ‘the moment of the tragedy he 
was inthe ekeeper’s cottage, and they bad 


course 


both heard the report of a gun, and a piereing | emotion. 


scream which had caused them to hasten to the 
pool, where they found the murdered girl, 

“To make matters worse, Michael Lee appeared 
upon the scene, and accused me of being his 
daughter's lover, and Trevor, like the cur he is, 
allowed the accusation to stand ; however, as all 
the evidence was purely circumstantial, I was 
allowed to go free, and the jury returned a ver- 
diet of ‘ murder against persone unknown,’ 

" But in spite of this semi-acquittal the stigma 
remained, and I went forth with the brand of 
Cain on my brow, All my friends believed me 
wk AR the nearest and dearest—~and aban- 

oned me to fight my battle sivgle-handed against 
the world.” 

He stopped » moment to glance at the quiet 
figure by the fire; but her head was bent, and the 
firelight flashed on ‘tho starry radiance of the 
diamonds adorning'the hands she had put up to 
bide her face,—the diamonds scintillated #0 un. 
steadily that he knew how her fingers must be 
ae 

“Did I eay wll had deserted me?” he went on 
almost immediately. ‘t No, there were two who 
believed in ei innocence, and stuck to me 
through everything—a gardener and hid: wife, 
both of whom I known from my childhood ; 
so when the resp of ‘the servants left the Chase 
pr ge es on; and after a while I deemed it 
well to take them into my confidence with regard 
to Gertrude’s presence in the house, although nob 
even to them did I hint at her guilt. 

* For the firet week ‘or two after the murder [ 
bad been afraid her brain would give way, for her 
terror ‘of being apprehended éven seemed to in- 
erease, After awhile, however, ehe grew celmer 
and more like herself, and would wander about 
the rooms in the haunted wing, although’ she 


| very seldom ventured into the inhabited portion 


of the house—nob. because there was any danger 
of discovery, for no visitors ever trespasted on 
my hospitality. To inerease the certainty of her 
death, I bad dr a scarf she had worn 
farther down the river, and some weeks after- 
wards a body was pickéd up which was «uppowed 
to be hers, and was interred in our family vault 
under her uame, sono doubt whatever existed as 
to'her fate, 

“And so the days went on, and the quiet 


monotony of my life had one good feat, it 
briuging a certain amount of assurance to Ger- 
trude that she need have no’ fear of bing dia- 
covered, for she never ran the’ elighte t risk 
except once,” his eyes sgain sought Vivien’s, 
“and then [ kuew I could rely on the honour of 
the person who bad seen ber, i 

Last Christmas-eve un event happened ithat 
brought masters to a elituax } Michael Lee fu reed 
an entrance into the Ohase wittitha object of 
taking my life, and fired a pistol as T was eithing 
in my stuly with Gertrude, who threw hefgelf 
on'my breaet, and received the chot inrended 
ror me, 

“Sinee then she has been lying in a very pre 
carious state, atid Jast vight, believing herelf te 
be dying, and having learnt from my old house- 
keeper that the atain of her crime rested on me, 
she despatched the woman seoretly for Sir Henry 
Stone-—who was ouee an intimate friend of our 
family—and to him she mede a full con’e-sion of 
everything, thus exonerating me. 

“At the best of times I hear very little of 
what goes on it the outside wor'!d, and of fate 2 
have been so ‘coustanitly with Gertruce thas I 
have heard nothing at all; bat today U' was 
informed by the doctor attending wy si-ter, that 
Trevor Etheredg+ was to marry his consin ia the 
morning, and so I lost no tiwe in coming ty 
inform you of Gerwrude’s exiatence ; tot that 
that impediment will stand in the way long,” he 


added, sorruwfully, '* She’ has lasted many daye 
longer than we ventured to hope, but vhere is No 
doubt her few remaining sands of life are ebbing 
very fast.” 

Then he ceased speaking, and then wan a 

lénce—a silence broken by Roy coming forward 
and grasping Gordon's hand 

“tt anything can repay you for all yon lave 
suffered, it will be the consciousness that you 
have acted as one of the poblear men that ever 


were created” he exclaimed, hik voive husky with 
“Vivien, what do you eay ?' 

Ah! what ooujd she say} What words were 
there strong enongh te tell him whan she thought 
of him—thie nublest heart with irs -ilent heroiwm 
of endurance; this graud life that hed been on 
long self-sacrifice, that had caluly given up every- 


thing-—friends, fame, and hopour—atid tad seen 
ita beat years drift by, heavily laden with the 
weight of another's guilt ? 

She could not speak, she could nov think, she 
only knew her faith had justified im!! aid th 
this was her hero—aobier far than eny koight 
who sat at Arthur's table, braver thn the 
bravest who had ever shivered lance cdetending 
innocence it the olf days of chivalry.’ Oh, how 
she loved ‘him, and how she gloriet! in her love, 
all unworthy as she told beiself ane was 

She forgot the presente of Ruy—perhaps ib 
fould have been just the same if she hid remem- 
bered it, for the umalt of her feelings carried 
everything before it~ and she eanie and Ruelt at 
Gordon's feev, beautiful in her vew-born humility 


| as she raised her love lit, tear-misted eyes to his 


face. 

“Oh, brave heart... . she’ exid, and sha 
took his hand and pressed her lips up wit 

Gordon bent down ‘to raige her, and ax he held 
her td his breast there was somewhat the ame 
sort bf look in hic eyes ‘as a man in the o4sert, 
dying of thirst, may hate when the first disp of 
a cup of clear water touches “His “burving to7car 





ne left 


Roy, ‘seeing thac look, uuderstoud it, 
thera. 
CHAPTER XIt., AND LAST, 
Trevor Eruerroar came back from ‘ihe 
Barwet's house with slow footetens and a meode 
brow, for Sir Henry Stone had ausheyticuted ail 


Gerdon had said, aud Trevor sew bis hope of 
calling Vivien * wits’ must now be, at ber, only 
an indefinite one. 

To deneribe hia rege and diseppoiu'ment at 
thus having ‘his plor b fled iv tmyposeinly, and 
both were intensified a little while filer. when, 
on entering’ the drawing room, he foon:? Gorden 
still there, and seated by the side ot Vivien, 





“ Excuse me,” he said, pausing at the door in 
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indecision, and biting bis lip, “I will come in | 
later on-——-when Mr, Gordon has gone.” 

“You had better wait now; a few minutes 
will be quite sufficient to conclude all relations 
between us,” said Roy, coldly. ‘It is only fair 
t you to state that Mr. Gordon has revealed 
your share ia the fate of Rachael Lee, as well as 
the perjury you committed at the inquest; and 
after that, it is hardly necessary to remind you 
that neither gentlemen nor honest men will permit 
your society, and thatin future our paths must 
lie as wide apart as possible |” 

“What!” cried Trevor, casting a glance of 
malignant hatred across at Keith, “are you 
prepared to receive whatever calumnies this man, 
my evemy, may think fit to utter sgainet me?” 

“There is no other alternative but to believe 
his words when they are attested by cireum- 
stances, and the breath of a dying woman. You | 
will scareely venture to deny that you were 
Rachel Lee’s lover in the face of your wife's 
evidence, as given by her in a deposition of which 
che copy is now in my bands,” 

“And you, Vivien,” said Trevor, raising his 
eyes from the ground, and looking at her fixedly; 
“what have you to say to the man who was to 
have stood by your side at the altar?” 

Vivien paused a moment, and shivered before 
ebe ans wered,— 

“¥ can ovly echo my brother's words,” 

“Sol” he exclaimed, with a bitter laugh, 
“you desert me, too? Well, before I go, will 
you graot me a few minutes’ private couver- 
astion t”’ 

“No,” said Roy, without giving her time to 
reply. “She is under my guardianship, andl 
forbid her te hold any communication wha 
with you.” 

‘L ask you again, will you let me speak to you 
alone?” reiterated Trevor, taking no notice of 
the young man’s interruption, “I think,” he 
wdded, meaningly, “‘when you bear in mind a 

tatement I made to you a week ago you will 
accede to my reqaest.” 

Vivien rose, after a alight hesitation, and laying 
ber hand on Roy's shoulder, said,— 

“Let me go; it is something of importance, 
anit is better I should hear it at ouce.” 

She led the way into the library, Trevor 
following and closing the door as he entered. 

‘Ti would be useless to deny that Gertrude 
ntill hives, after having heard from Sir Henry 
Stone that he has seen her,” he commenced, 
coming at once to the point, aud letting his | 
moody eyes rest on the girl’s flushed loveliness in 
a gaze of half-sulien admiration, ‘‘ but I aleo hear 
that she cannot possibly linger more than a day 
or two, and I wish to obtain your word that you 
will keep yourself free, and at the end of twelve 
months ratify your former promise, and become 
my wife.” 

The young girl vecoiled in horror at the cold- 
biooded heartlessness of this proposal. Cruel aa 
she knew Trevor to be, she hardly thought him 
capable of making it. 

“TI will conclude no such bargain,” she 
exclaimed, in indignant anger. “JI wonder you 
dare suggest so abominable a contract, much less 
imagine I ehould consent to it, If this is all you 
wished to say to me I may as well retire.” 

“To your lover?” said Etheredge, with a 
bitter sneer, for he had been jealously mindful of 
the intimacy that seemed to exist between Keith 
sad Vivien. “Gordon's eyes made no secret of 
their admiration, and from your own manner T 
should judge you would not prove so cold to him 
as you have been to me.” 

The angry crimson rushed to Vivien’s face, and | 
hor lips curled ecornfully, but she made no reply 
as she took a step forward towards the door— 
only one step, however, for her further progress 
was barred by Trevor. 

“Stay,” he said, ‘ib is useless for you to 
attempt to leave until we have come toa clear 
vuderstanding regarding our mutual position, If 
you will think for a moment you will see the 
absurdity of supposing J shall allow myself to be 
turned out of the Court by your brother’s orders, 
unless I receive a distiuct undertaking from you 
to marry me when I am free to claim you. That 
undertaking I ask you to give me now,” 

“* And I decliae.” 





‘Have you counted the cost of a refusal ?” 

“Tocare not whatit may be”—defiantly. “I 
have too much self-respect to be drawn into a 
promise to marry a man whose wife is still 
living.” 

‘In that case I ehall be forced to carry out my 
threat,” said Trevor, hie voice trembling with the 
passion into which her firmness threw him, 
“And recollect, after the first step is taken it 
will be too late to draw back.” 

“ And what may that, first step’ be, pray?” 
inquired a voice at the door; and Roy, anxious 
on Vivien’s account, entered the room and faced 
his cousin. ‘Is it permissible to inquire the 
meaning of this threatening tone I find you adopt- 
ing to my sister ¥” 

“Have a care lest I adopt cne yet more 
threatening to you!” was the augry response, 
uttered in # voice that evinced the difficulty with 
which the speaker kept down his rising passion. 
“T advise you nob to iry me too much with your 
insolence, otherwise you may possibly find your- 
self in a particularly unpleasant dilemma.” 

Roy laughed contemptuously. 

“That sort of thiog won't do with me, what- 
ever effect you may think it would have on a girl 
Recollect, too, I am master here, and cannot be 
insulted with impunity in my own house,” 

“ Four own house! Well, it certainly makes 
difference to the position a man can take up 
when he speaks under a roof he claims as his ; 
but he should, first of all, make aure his claim is 
a lawful one,” 

** Come away,, Roy—piease come away,” pleaded 
Vivien, seeing that Trevor’s anger had mastered 
him, and a quarrel between the two men was 
imminent ; but Roy pushed her gently to one 
side, his blood was up too, for nothing could 
exceed the insolence of his cousin’s manner. 

“What do you mean ?" he demanded, sharply ; 
“if words like these are only the outcome of your 
impotent rage at being unmasked, I advise you 
to keep a better guard over your tongue, other- 
wise I shall forget you have beon my guest, and 
show you the door.” 

“Tndeed,” said Trevor, a white wrath in his 
face; “I think the probabilities are in favour of 
the order you have mentioned being reversed, 
for if it comes te the point, I can prove myself 
the lawful heir, not you.” 

Vivien sunk down in a chair and covered her 
face with her hands, feeling that now nothin 
was possible to avert the catastrophe she 
tried so hard to prevent, aud at the same moment 
Alice and Gordon, brought thither by the sound 
of raised voices, came and stood in the doorway. 

Neither Roy nor Trevor noticed them—both 
were in the highest degree excited. 

“ Yes,” added the latter, flinging all prudent 
considerations to the winds in his desire to show 
his triumph ; “ this imposture has been going on 
quite long enough, and [ now warn you, Reoy— 
Kitheredge, as you havé been faisely called—that 
I intend advancing my just claim to the estates 
as heir-at-law to your father who was never 
married, and whose children have therefore no 
right to the name they have hitherto borne.” 

“« Liar |!” shouted Roy, and be sprang furiously 
forward with uplifted arm thaf was, however, 
seized by Gordon, who interposed his own 
muscular proportions between the two men. 

“Calm yourself,” he said to Roy, without 
relaxing his hold; “a blow is useleas in dis- 
proving such a slander as this; besides, it is not 
worth while distressing yourself on the statement 
of a man whose veracity is so impeachable as that 
of your opponent. If he repeats his assertion 
publicly, you have but to produce your parents’ 
marriage certificate, and there is an end of the 
matter.” 

—y by face fell. 

“ He knows it is lost,” he said, moodily. 

“Then search for the original entry in the 
register,” 

“ Such a search would be fruitless—the entry 
is not in existence,” exclaimed Trevor, his eyes 
flashing as he thought of the security of his 
position, and with a movement that was perfectly 
involuntary, his hand: weut up for & second to 
the left breast-pocket of his coat. Only Alice 
Matthison observed the movement, but to her it 
meant @ great 





She was a quick-witted girl, and the expos! 
that had just taken place had helped her to a 
true estimate of Trevor’s character ; moreover, 
the scene at present enacting recalled to her mind 
that memorable night in Glasbury church, and, 
like an inspiration, part of the truth flashed upon 
her. 


“Stay,” she ir erposed, coming forward, aud 
raising her hand so as to compel their attention, 
“T may have something to say in this matier. 
Perhaps, Mr. Etheredge, the reason you are 80 
sure your cousin could not find the original entry 
is because it is either destroyed, o* in your 
possession.” 

Her audience were electrified, for she was 
naturally the very lest person any of them would 
have expected to see interfere, and Trevor's 
astonishment kept him silent when he heard the 
accusation uttered in her clear, high-pitched 
voice. 

Finding no one spoke she turned to Roy. 
“You remember my telling you of how I got 
locked in Glasbury church one night, and saw 
a man abstract « page from the register? Well, 
I can swear to the identity of that man—it is 
he {’—poiating to Trevor. 

If a look could have killed her she would have 
fallen dead at his feet, bub she was brave, and 
she met his glance unflinchingly. “‘Phis happened 
on the 10th of last December,” she continued, in 
a tone of quiet assurance, ‘but perbapes Mr. 
Ktheredge can give a satisfactory explanation of 
his nocturnal visit, and say why he placed hin- 
self in a position that was, to say the least, com- 
promising.” 

“ T owe no ove here such an explanation, and 
I decline to give it,” he said, guashing his teeth 
together in all the rage of baffled villainy, “ and 
I will leave this house, and instruct my solicitor 
to take proceedings that will soon result in my 
return az its master.” 

“Wait a moment,” interposed Gordon, who 
instantly comprehended the situation, “ I think, 
on the information of this young lady, we should 
be fully justified in insisting on your apprehen- 
sion, and I, asa magistrate, am quite ready to 
sign @ warrant,” 

“Tt seems to me a search should be made, too, 
for I believe Mr. E has not destroyed the 
paper he took away from Glasbury, but that it is 
actually on bis person at the present moment,” 
said Alice, daringly ; and Roy instantly declared 
himeelf ready to act on the suggestion, and rang 
the bell to order a dog-cart to be at once de- 
spatched for a constable. 

“You shall answer for this! ” exclaimed 
Trevor, maddened at thus seeing the fabric be 
had raiced so carefully falling about his head like 
a house of cards, and threatening st the same 
time to engulph him in ite ruins ; “I insist on 
being allowed to leave this room, and it will be 
on the peril of an indictment for conspiracy that 
you will prevent me,” f 

“Tam willing to undertake the responsi- 
bility,” put in Keith, who was sitting at the 
writing-table, and had just finished > som a 
document. “ There,” he continued, rising, “I 
think that will enooth away all obstacles so far 
ag we are concerned,” 


He had no difficulty now in understanding 
Vivien's motive for having consented to a 
marriage with a man whom, he was already aware, 
she inwardly despised, and this know may 
have had something to do with the active part he 
was taking in this scene. 

Before very long a constable arrived, and then 
Trevor saw that no resource could ibly avail 
him, for Alice had been partially right in her sur- 
mise, and though—out of consideration for his 
own safety——he had destroyed the leaf cut from 
the register, he had kept the certificate itself, as 
well as the late Squire's will, in view of his 

with Vivien, and they were both in the 
little leather case in his inner pocket. So fear- 
ful had he been of their falling into other hands 
that he had never let them go for a moment out 
of his own possession. aa 

One more effort he made—a last and desperate 
one, As the constable came in he took the book 
from his pocket and threw it into the very heart 
of the fire burning in the grate, then he turned 
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round and trie@to prevent Gordon from getting 
near enough to rescue it, 

But his ruse was ineffectual—with one swing 
of his mighty arm Keith fiung him aside, while 
Roy rushed forward, and, taking up a smal! pair 
of tongs, drew the burning book from the flames. 
Ita contente were safe, although the book itself 
was considerably mutilated, and some of the 
papers scorched, 

addition to the will and certificate there was 
also the letter which had such an effect in con- 
vineing Vivien of the hopelessness of attempting 
to contradict Trevor's assertion, and this Roy was 
now eble to explain. 

It was true the writer had been Squire Kther- 
edge himself, but the boy referred to had 
nothing to do with his own children—he was the 
son of hie late brother, who had contracted an 
illegal marriage with a French woman shortly be- 
fore he died, The good-natured plan of letting 
him bave the Melton estate was frustrated by the 
lad’s own death, which occured within a mouth 
or two after the date of the letter. 

. 


Little more remains to be told, except that, 
from motives that will be readily understood, Roy 
refrained from prosecuting his cousin, and Trevor 
returned to the East, there to meditate on the 
uncertainty of the best-matured human plans, 
and to console himself as best he could on his 
own failure. 

He was a philosoper, and doubtless contrived 
to do it. P 

Hia wife died almost directly after the events 
just narrated took place; and Keith, as he bent 
over poor Gertrude’s lifeless body, and saw the 

lacid smile her pale features wore, confessed to 

imeelf it was for the best her tired spirit had 
fled so soon—perbaps in the quiet rest of the 
grave she would find that peace denied her here ; 
for Heaven’s mercy is grest, acd surely her 
crime was atoned for by the bitter tears of an- 
guish with which she had tried to wash it away. 

Some twelve months later a double wedding 
took place, and while Roy bore Alice to Eitheredge 
Court as ite mistress, Gordon’s gloomy house was 
brightened by Vivien’s fair young preseuce, and 
he, looking down with unutterable love into her 
sweet eyss, confessed to himself that all the 
misery of the past years was amply compensated 
for by the joy of this happy present. 


THE END, 








Frost bells are tolled in some districts of 
France when frost is threatened. Immediately 
the inhabitants place quantities of tar between 
the rows of vines. 
volumes of dense smoke arise, thus protecting 
the vines. 

Onz of the oldest pieces of wrought iron known 
to be in existence is the sickle blade that was 
found by Belzoni under the base of the Sphinx. 
Another ancient piece of iron is the wrought bar 
of Damascus steel which King Porus presented 
to Alexander the Great, This bar, which is of 
unknown antiquity, is still carefully preserved in 
the National Turkish Museum at Oeustentionsio, 

Puysictans tell us that most people die pre- 
maturely through needless exposure to injuries, 
such as infection, improper food, excessive drink- 
ing, impure air, dirt of various kinds, exposure, 
accidents, unhealthy occupations, improper cloth- 
ing, and so on. The three stages in the journey 
of life are, firet, growth, from one to twenty-five ; 
second, smaturity, from twenty-six to fifty ; 
third, decline, from fifty-one to seventy-five. A 
large majority of the race are constructed to 
live from seventy to eighty years. Most men in 
the second stage of life eat too much if they can 
afford it. The best time for marriage is not 
lees than ten years before the summit of life’s 
journey, which in men is about forty, in women 
thirty-five, At forty and after t attention 
should be paid to maintaining the same body 
weight, any great increase or decrease being 
dangerous, Exercise and diet can do this to 
somerextent, for exercise till a man perspires de- 
creases weight; if only till he is warmed, it in- 
creases it, 


he tar is lighted and | 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS., 


He lured me from the firelit room 
Adown the garden path, to see 

The white chrysanthemums in bloom 
Beneath the cherry tree. 

Aud while the autumn twilight fe}! 
In tender shadow at our feet, 

He told me that he loved me well, 
Tn accents silver sweet, 


I heeded not the faded leaves ; 
I never heard the wailing wind 
Which mourned amid the silent eaves 
For summer left behind. 
The golden hours might all depart ; 
I knew not that the day had flown ; 
My sunshine lay within the heart 
Thab beat so near my own. 


Now, sprivg has come with flower and bird ; 
And softiy o’er the garden walls, 
By warm south breezes flushed and stirred, 
The perfumed blossom falls. 
New buds are on the hedgeside spray ; 
New grasses fringe the country lane ; 
But never in the old sweet way 
Shail we two stand again, 


My mother claspe my listless hand, 
And tells me that thé roses blow, 
While all about the happy land 
Drifta fragrant hawthorn snow. 
But looking from my lonely room 
Adown the path, I only see 
Some white chrysanthemums in bloorn 
Beneath a cherry tree | 
E. Mataason, 








LEILA VANE’S BURDEN. 


—10— ‘ 
CHAPTER VIL 


Mrs. Brenaprne’s belief in the value of her 
boy’s eloquence was aiply justified by the 
success which attended his latest efforts. 

Mrs. Sylvester and Margot had arrived in a 
short ten minutes after Leila had received Sir 
Julian, and here again there came an absolutely 
new sensation for the young man. He was 
actually aud definitely conscious of a feeling of 
irritation and regret as the sound of the voices 
on the stairs announced the arrival of his 
friends ! 

It was a curious experience to Julian Berna- 
dine that sense of irritation, but it wns a passing 
one alao ; and, as Mrs, Sylvester and her daughter 
entered, he was himeelf again, and greeted them 
easily with hie usual cordia! agreeable manner. 

"T am here, as my mother’s messenger,” he 
said, as he clasped both their hands in turn. 

"No explanation ie necessary as to why you 
have come,” cried Mrs, Sylvester, ‘it is sufficient 
for us that you are here, I hope you know that 
you are heartily welcome whenever you choose to 
come }” 

There was no doubt about the sincerity and 
the warmth in Mra, Sylvester’s voice as she 
made this pretty speech ; she had, in fact, very 
quickly learnt to estimate Sir Julian at his real 
value, and to esteem and like him accordingly. 

She was a woman of sharp intuition, practical 
to a fault, and the least impulsive or impres- 
sionable nature possible, therefore her good 
opinion was, as a rule, well founded and well 
deserved. 


Margot welcomed the young man with a bright 
smile and & little deepening of colour ; it was 
very evident she was as pleased to see him as her 
mother was. : 

Leila lost her own troubled, unhappy thoughts 
for awhile ; she was conscious of an eager in- 
terest, of a new feeling, that was pleasure mixed 
with some anxiety. 

The glow on t’s cheek, the lingering 
smile, aud the shy tender look in the pretty 


eyes conveyed to Leila an added sugyestion to 
the thought that had dawned in her mind the 
first time she had seen Julian Bernadine and had 
connected hire asa possible future with her dear, 
loving Margot, 

She gave two or three eager glances at his 
face as he stood talking to Mrs. Sylvester, She 
was trying to read him, to sound his worth, to 
grasp his character through his voice, his eyes 
and his expression ; and 3 Leila looked on his 
bronzed grave face, as she listened to the tons of 
his strong, yet musical voice, as she saw a flitting 
expression of tenderness pass over his eyes as he 
spoke hie mother’s name, she was conscious of 2 
sense of relief. 

Tt was merely an impression, of course, and 
Leila had had too much bitter experience and 
knowledge of the world to let an impression 
carry absolute convietion, Still sho felé glad 
and relieved, too, as her swift scrutiny of Julian 
| left her with such a favourable impression. 

Margot came quickly over to her friend to 
make her inquiries, 

Had Leila taken her tonic? had she kepb her 
promise and refrained from doing any work ? 
bad she had some tea? had she rested thoroughly # 





In short, what had she done during Margot’e 
abseuce } 

To all these questions Leila made answer with 
a faint little laugh. 

‘* My usual catechism,” she sid, looking across 
at Mrs, Sylvester, and meeting Sir Julian’s in- 
terested eyes en route. He thought he hac 
never heard anything sweeter than the sound of 
her voice, or sadder than the mueic of that fain! 
little laugh. He had a thrill of pain in his heart 
| a8 it echoed in his ears, somehow it brought back 
| the sorrowful past of his youth, it recalled tho 
| days when his mother’s laughter had been as rave 
| and as weary as this young creature’s, it must 
be, he thought quickly to bimeelf, the sort of 
likeness that he drew between hia mother’s 
blighted youth and this gir)’s sorrowful life that 
attracted him to her se quick!y, and steadily. 

e usual catechism,” Leila said, “ What do 
you think would happen if [ gave a wrong 
answer, Mrs, Sylvester, to every one of these 
questions?” 

Mrs. Sylvester threw up her hands with a 
gesture of mock dismay. 

“The problem is too difficult for my poor 
brain to solve,” she said with her cheery good- 
natured laugh, “I imagine I should have to 
send off for a straight waisteoat and have my 





,» 


without an hour's delay | 

“Mother dear!” Margot was laughing too, 
and then she grew very serious. “You know 
very well,” she said apostrophising Leila, who 
sat with her hand clinging to her friend’s, you 
know I only ask these questions fur your own 
good, and you know, moreover, that you are 
quite iucapable of taking the very least care of 
yourself? Answer me, miss,” with a little shake, 
**ig it not the truth that thy servant speaketh ?”’ 

Leila’s eyes bad a glimmer of amusement ad 
the depths of their violet seriousness, 

“ Verily it is the truth that thy slave heareth,” 
she answered, meekly. 

Her real youth, her girlhood seemed to pesp 
out for an instant in this interchange of affection- 
ate nonsense. Julian Bernadine’s interest and 
sympathy deepened as he listened and looked I» 
was like the sudden gleam of brilliant sunshine 
breaking from bebiud a heavy grey cloud to see 
that merry ex jon hovering over her lipe, 
making the whole of her fave light up, and her 
eyes grow beautiful. 

“But Leila, darling, joking apart, have you 
been good, really good,” Margot inquired. 

“T have tried to be good. I fear I have not 
succeeded very well,” Leila smiled back, than, 
with a touch of rare colour in her pale cheeks, 
she changed the conversatiun. She had a great 
dislike to talking about herself at all times and 
especially before any stranger. ‘The entrance of 
the servants with the tea equipage made a littie 
diversion. Margot and betla fell into a gossip 
over a book they had been reading, a book of the 





momen}, and Sir Julian stood om the hearthrug 


Margot conveyed to the nearest lunatic asylum - 
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tul!, brown aud etelwart, talking politics and 
other thidgs with his hostess. 

“ Mies Cicely seemed to think you would be 
tavting for Rome in a day or two,” he remarked 
alter awiile, 


Mrs. Sylvester smiled to herself, she under: 
s‘oud her daughter Cecil? thoroughly. 

‘We did think of going to Iraly—but our 

ns are changed.” , 

Siv Julian did vot speak again immediately, 
lovkiag across at’ the two girls, at Mar- 
got’s bright head crowned with its ruddy’ gold 
hoir, at Leila’e slender pale face; with. ite big, 
lustrous violet stars, and tte eweet, ‘red ‘lips. He 
seeuted to kaow without avy words that it was 
Leila’s presence in the house that had‘ caused 
M 8 change of plans. He was 
ly occupied with a pew thought, a 
surden. idea that«vaguely grew into a: sudden 


Phe 


i 


' os 
i ) 


> , 
de ey! eal? 


iyatant 
Ba ane 


“ Mies Vane ia staying with you. Do you 
think she would care to come to us for Baster 
also? My mother would be delighted if she 
would honour us.” 

“ it would do her all the good ia the. world,” 
Ire. Sylvester answered in her brisk, cheery 


way, “she has been shockingly ill, nothing but 


over workanudoveranaicty, poorchild! She is look 
ing a giantess of strength to what she was o few 


days ago, so | leave you to imagiue how distressed 
we have been about her, A little fresh country air 
and a tittle cheerful society and anusement, ia 
just what Leila wants, 
count, but she has had the burden of a 
omau's life on Ler ebouldere ever piace she was 
ab'e te think cles» 
Str Julian ; but fcanuot answer for her, she isa a 
sbrauge, proud girl, and is fretting I know ab her 
jong vi it to us.” 


years 


She is anxious to get back to her father?” | 


Julian Bernadine asked the question hurriedly, 
He was watching ber face almost cagerly ncw ; it 
man easier to look at her when she was not 
Rookiy &- 

The gaze of her eyes was so steady, 80 sorrow- 
ful, yet eo cold, it seemed to make bis interest in 
her 1atrusive aud unwelcome. 

“Her father |” Mrs. Sylvester made a clatter 
with ber veacup to cover her eudden rush of hot 
auger und bitterness, “her father! Ves, Leila 
would go back to her father to-morrow, to night, 
this very mvment, only uuluckily or rather 
luckily, I should sey, consideriag: all things) hex 
futher ia not handy fer her two reach Pleaxe 
lon’t let me tatk about Eustace Vane, i get into 
euch a passion [ make myself ill for the rest of 

sian did not smile, bis heart was too full of 

y fou the delicate deserted girl upposite, 


* Will you give Miss Vave my mother’s invita- 
t % QO: course she will receive a written oue 
trom Wilton Civebie as soon ae 1 return, but 
perhaps-—— 

“We will ask her now,” Mrs. Sylvester said 
briskly... She tucued in her chair, “Leila; my 


dear, you will be equal to a journey into the 


country bext week with you net? . Sir Jalian and 
Sire. Beruardiue are so anxious for you te accoat- 
pauy usto Writon Crosbie.” 


aul gave «little exclamation of delight, and 
w'anee to Julian; but Leia only 


sept # bright 
lush! deeply ior an instant, and thea grew paler 
n belore, 


She is only a child as | 


Yon shall'aek her yourself, | 


tis very kiud of you, Sir Julian, and of Mrs, 


— 
— 





| another month at least, you cust resiga yourself 
to be coddled and worried, and taken care of 
} whether you like it or not. Your mother’s child 
must belong to me for just a little while longer, 
|} Leila dear,” 

Leila bent her beautiful little head and pressed 
her quivering lips to the two, bands that were 
holding her 80 closely. ' 

She made no immediate answer, for her heart 
was too full. It was so ewegt, and yot-so exquis- 


care, She, who had such need of.it in her hard 
young life who yearned for it, but who had never 
had it save from strangers. 

She was nerved to meet coldness and trouble, 
but love and tenderness seamed to rob her of 
her strength. She conquered herself..with a 
great effort. ‘ 

“ How utterly selfish I am,” she thought pas- 
sionately to herself. 

This thought was born as she: looked up and 
met Margot’s eager wistful eyes. 

Surely such love, such: tenderness, such good- 
ness as she had received (albeit most of it was 
allied to so much suffering to her proud heart) 
should be met with some small eecrifice? Was 

here anything on earth Madeleine Sylvester 
would not do for her?) Why, then, should she 
jet her burden of misery and trouble destroy her 
sense of gratitude of equal love aud generosity f 
| Something new in the expression of Margot’s 
| eyes ab this moment touched Leila to the heart. 
There was 2 wistfulness and @ mixture of eager- 
| mess and of dawning disappointment, alook whith 
| seemed to say to her, aad 

“| wanb to go as he asks ; but J could not go 
and leave you. Will you:not come nod share my 
happinese, as I bave shared your sorrow 80 
ofien +” 

i¢ was the outeome of her own little dream 
about Margot and Julian Bernadine, this thought 
that rose in her mind, but i wes enough for 
Leila. 

With strongest courage she put on one side her 
own feelings, her ehrinking psin at the mere idea 
of goimg among strangers, her yearning desire to 
be back io her old independence, back at her 
work, back to take up her old burden that her 
father’s latest act had increased go terribly! All 
this she whispered to herself rqust be abandoned 
for at least.a little whilo longer. 

It was such a emai! thing to do for Margot, 
Could not her gratitude for her girl-friend's ove 
and devotion carry her through so small a thing 
this? 
She bent her head a second time and kissed 
Mrs. Sylvester’s hande. 

“Your word is law—-my mother's child obeys 
you, and since Mrs, Bernadine is kind enough to 
invite me, I shall be delighted to epend a few 











| as 
| 


she could 


itely sad to her to have thia gentle thonght aud | 


days at Wilton Crosbie,” she said as lightly as 


Mrs, Sylvester laughed her hearty laugh, not 


himself waa conscious that there was more, much 
madre than the ordinary conventional touch of 
pleasure in his voice and. manner. “My mother 
will write you a few lines to-morrow. ‘Iam not 
returning to-night, but shall go back. in. the 
morning early, this will be au revoir, not geod- 
bye.” 

Leila drew her hand away gently. vin re ’ 
“You are very kind,” she said, but itseemed> ; 
to him that, her tone, her bearing, her béauty 
was suddenly colder than before, 

To clasp Margot’s hand was like touching some 
keenly, sympathet'c, thing, efter to “aD 
icicle, Yet such is the crookedness of Jife that 
Julian’s thoughts passed over Margot,.and cher 
brilliant vigorous beauty altogether as he.went 
out of the house and clung only. to the remem 
brance of that pale proud.cold. girl count 


violet eyes, her sweet red. lips. and icy 
manner, Tad 
His anxiety about Giles. Bernadine had 
less pronounced during his visit: to the big 
in Belgrave-square, but as, he drove back again to 
the lawyer’s office his thoughta.went oncé more 
' to the unhappy boy whose causehe meant to 
champion by every means in: his powers .and 
whose only real tangible friend in this hour -of 
darkness seamed to be hitaself, f 


greatest desire was to see Giles 
reconciled to his father, aud. re-inateted in his 
former honourable position, 

By very speedy action on his part he had :man- 
aged. to prevent, the boy’s resignation from being 
accepted immediately by. the railitary authorities... 

My cousin will clear himself, I know it, I feel , 
it,” he had said confidentially, in an interview he 
‘had had with young Byrnadine’s late. Golovel, 
“In common justice. to a boy beginning life, tet 
me entreat you to use every influence you possess . 
in holding over the resignation till L baye inveati- 
gated the matter. Iam sure, sir, if you # 
out frankly, you do not believe Giles of 
go petty a dishondur as theft, for cheating, ab 
cards is no more or less than ordinary thieving 1,” 

The Colonel, a kindly. man, assented to this 
warily, : 

“J bave always liked Bernadine,” be, saidy 
** He has always seemed to me a nice straight- 
forward boy, ivcapable, as you say, of @ mean or 
dishohourable act. He had the makings of an 
excellent soldier, and I assure you this scandal 
has caused me as much pain as though the boy 
had been my own, am an i 
friend of his father’s, and for that alone I should 
have felt a grief in this matter, had not the boy 
endeared himself to me on his own part. Reat 
assured, Sir Jalian, you have my co-operation in 
all youmay do to get Giles outof this serape, I be- 
lieve with you the boy is ‘utterly faaocent.: I 
wiah I could have the power to shoot the black- 
guards and well-bred scoundrels who have made 





words and manner (for no one, perhaps, .kuew 
Leila’a nature better than she did, and no one 
; could realise the sacrifice that such. spbmission 


an awkward moment, 


like obedience that is voluntary. 


in the world! 








that she was not deeply touched by the girl’s 


was to such a nature more thoroughly than she 
could do), but because she wished to smooth over 


“Hal” she cried triumphantly, “I always 
Sir Julian you 
see befure you the most autocratic little individual 
Pray do not let this pretty scene 





him their scapegoat in this business, and I wish 
| to heaven I had only known that the’ lad was 
| drifting into such bad hands, I should @oom have 
him to the right about, Poor chap/" the -vlder 
mau added, feelingly, “he is paying ‘the penalty 
of beiug young and innocent, By Heaven; Sir 
Julian, [ama merciful man, and a just one too, 
I hope; but I confess, when I think ofa poor dad 
being ruined by the gang of unprincipled ‘black- 
guards among whom he fell, whose one theory is 
never to walk straight if it is possible, to go 


vernaidine. T appreciace your thought exceed- | of submission suggest to you that Miss Vane.is | crookediy, | fee) as murderous as a.decent-minded 
iugly, eud [au ouly sorry Iam upable te accept | eithar dosile or obedient, she is only very very,| man can feel! Get Giles out of this scrape;and 
your mvitation, L should be delighted to do so if | wise, she knows she has her master inme, One | I shall be the first to welcome him back to the 
LL wee pos "she spoke burrediy, and alittle | hag to be thankful for some things, and when it | regiment!” , 
idly, wod she rove as she spoke and moved | comes to dealing with the. Leilas of this world, Encouraged by this warmth from his unhappy 
scross to Mra. Sylvester. “ You know 1 have | one can bnt congratulate oneself on the facd that | cousin's superior officer, Sir Julian had gone to 
arranged to gv back to Mountroyal-etreet, dear,” | one is strong and big, and weighty, If I desire | work with fresh energy and determination, 
d, ber (one. quite gentle now. “ Mrs. | to drop myself upon Miss Vane—do you suppose “Tell Giles I believe in him, I mean to gebhim 
tom exvects me 1” there would be any vitality left do her crushed | through this,” he said over and over again. He 
Syivestor took one of the girl’s slender | remains?” 
hands into her own big warm capable ones. In the general laugh that. followed, Leila 
“Tf know nothing of the rors, you little | regained her usual composure. Sir Julian chatted 
trzitresa I only know that we are not going to | on gaily for afew moments, and then took his 
fose sight of you just yet awhile, -No more | leave. He found, himself. for one instant. alone | 


wuotroyal-street for you until you have a little 
more fésh og your bones, and a little more 
As soon a3 you are well 
independent as you like; but for 


t ia your cheeks, 
hal! be 





her slender hand in his, 





beside Leila as he was about to depart, holding 


“T am so delighted you will honour us fora 
few days, Mies Vane,” be said easily,jand yet he 


had said that.in the beginning, and he said it alt 
along. 

His visit te the lawyers this day was more for 
the purpose of stopping the boy from emigrating 
to another.country than for anything elae, “°° 

“Tell-him he must wait another week or 0° 
he owes that to us as well as himself. Surely, ‘ 
Priestly, he will not be such a fool as. to let: him- 
self be utterly ruined without exposing these who 
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bave ruined him. Can’t you make him give up | 
the names of all the men who were at that card | 
party the night he was dishonoured, I have | 
never got at the bottom of the atory yet. I | 
know he was accused of cheating by a young man 
whom he had mever seen before, and that the | 
atory of his cheating was made public property | 
almost immediately, but I have never known the 
details of the occurrence. It is vital to us to have 
the names published of all those present on that 
occasion.” 


“Thave got one or two, bat not from him, 







his lips seemed seal ‘ boy,.he has some 
scruple in his head of, loyalty to those he called | 
his friends, It ie no use ag “to make him 
speak, Sir Julian, T sha web my informa- 


tion elsewhere, and I getitl don’t fear. As 
you say; the details of this particular card party 
have never been thoroughly explained. ilies 
Bernadine has borne ,the entire brunt of the 
dishonour, ‘The man who aocused him was un- 
doubtedly robbed; but that Giles robbed him I 
will never believe. Some of the scoundrels must 
have scented danger and made. use of him to 
screen themselves. [> would bé “au easy matter 
for one of them to push the marked-oards tuto. 
Giles’ pocket, together with the notes the other 


man i 

“And yet he will not disctose,the names of 
his companions!” Sir Jtitian..gaid, thoroughly 
interested, be eas " ‘ th 

“ Because he believes in thei integrity, just as 
we believe in his. If he is inattned to doubt any 
one ib is accuser, whom he had never met 
before that night, The party was given at his 
own quarters, you see, and he feels himself in 
honour bound not to disclose the names of his 
guests. The man who has been so iustrumental 
in ruining him was brought to his rooms by 
another man, More than that Giles will not 
say.” 

“Mistaken loyalty, indeed, when his life’s 
honour and his father’s happiness are at stake ! 
Never mind, Priestly, we must get these names, 
Everything depends on that; and clear my 
cousin, I will, no matter what it may cost,” 

These were Julian Bernadine’s parting worda 
a he shook hands with the lawyer, aud went off 
to dineat his el:b. 

How little he imagiried as he uttered them the 
literal and actual value that wae to be attached 
to them ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


To say that Cicely Sylvester was annoyed when 
she learnt that not only had Sir Julian gone 
personally to entreat her mother and sister to 
come to bie, that he had been successful in 
his efforts, and that they were to arrive again in 
the course of a few days ; but beyond and above 
this they were about to bring with them the girl 
she was teaching herself to thoroughly dislike, 
would be te express Cieely’s feelings toa mildly. 

She'was dismayed, angered, and bitterly dis- 
appointed, for it was impossible, even for her 
volossal vabity, not to realise that Julian Berna- 
dine had ne deéire whatsoever to separate himself 
from the ‘attractions'and the companionship of 
other girls and devote his pleasure and his admi- 
ration solely to her; 

She knew she had not been making any very 
groat headway with this most titesome of young 
men, bud she had at least been able to congra- 
tulate herself on the fact that she had the field 
more, or less, to.herself; that there were no 
really dangerous rivals to work against her ; and 
that, given ti tience, and opportunity she 
must surely Have stiéseas at That 

Now, at one blow, all these pleasant facts and 
with them all her hopes had vanished. 

Cicely hated to acknowledge such a thing to | 
herself, but#tie’ could got shut her eyes to the | 
bon that ‘Margot was a distinetly dangerous 
ri DAT Tigo x 

There Were, ia truth, some people (an amazing | 
matter to’ Cicdly’s"xaind) who absolutely found 
Margot's brilliant colouring more attractive than 
her own exquisite blonde delicacy, and who were 
quite frank in‘ their expression that of the two 





‘Naturally, ‘Sir F 


} ne effort. ta 


Sylvester girls Margot wad far and away the 
prettiest, 

Cicely would have been bitterly inclined 
towards her sister on account: of this, had not 
Margot herself with absolute sincerity given her 
sister such unlimited admiration, and from the 
very beginuing of thetr girlhood, had placed her- 
elf second to Cicely, an act which Cicely 
accepted complacently as being only discrimina- 
tiug aud proper, She was thus prevented from 
regording Margot aa a natural enemy although 
she could not be blind to her sister’s charms 
much as she wwuld have liked to have been ; but 
there was no Gathly reason for her to feel any 
gentle or kind thoughts for Leila Vane especially 
since she had made the discovery that Julian 
Bernadine had been. quickly interested in 
Margot’s great friend, - 

She smiled faintly when she heard from Mrs. 
Bernadine the news of her family’s arrival and 
of Leila’s approaching visit. 

‘*How like Margot!” she said to )Mereelf, 
‘really she goes too far, foisting this’ stipid 
Vane girl on all our friends, If I had only 


known that Leile” Was ‘eteying with the: I 


should have tone something to prevent 
was’ Lound to sak her to 
come whee he found her a Axture in Belgrave. 
iquare—for atl r pride i; seems Miss 
ti a" a page wit ide ee 
tiered,” Wapitefal thought.whiel Cicely m 
‘Pouttol, “she makes good use of her 
opportunities !)"Margot may prate as much as 
she likes about’ her deur) feili’s pride, I shall 
have a word to say on that subject in future!” 

in fact Cicely was thoroughly upset. She 
could hardly dissemble her feelings sufficiently 
to let Mra, Bernadine imagine the prospect of her 
mother and sister returning was other than a 
pleasure to her, but she managed to pass the 
matter over pretty well. To discuss the coming 
of Leila as pleasantly was not quite so easy, 

She laughed slightly as she spoke of Margot’s 
infatuation for Miss Vane. 

“Please be prepared to be quite bored, dear 
Mrs, Bernadine, by Margot and her friend. I 
agstire you my dear little sister is absolutely 
infatuated about Leila Vane, 
fatuation is all on her side too, Leila accepts all 
Margot’'s adoration as a watter of course.” 

Mrs. Bernadine was conscious of a jarring 
note, but she attributed it toa wrong cause, she 
imagined that Cicely’s tone of vexation arose 
from a very natura! element of jealousy over her 
siater’s attachment to thie friend. 

‘* Miss Margot is so warm-hearted, but she is 
also loyal,” she said, gently. “I think whom- 
ever else she may love, her wother and her sister 
alWays always come first!” 

Cicely. laughed again, 

“Oh! wait and see, Margot never gives a 
thought to anyone when she has Leila Vane with 


| ber,and honestly I assure you, dear Mrs. Bernadine, 


1 cannot find the great attraction. I know Leila 
is clever of course, but she is so cold—so wrapped 


‘up in herself, so-----"’ but here Sir Julian had 


entered, and Cicely had very quickly changed the 
drift of her conversation, 

When they were alone Mrs, Bernadine looked 
across at her son, 

“TP don’t fancy Cicely is too pleased that Miss 
Vane is coming. Lamafraid, poor child, she is 
a littie jealous of Margot’s» great friendship for 
Mies Vaue. Sheseenis a little hurt, Julian, as 
though Mise Vane were robbing ber of her sister’s 
love.” 

Sir Julian was glancing abva newspaper; he 
looked up quickly then dropped his eyes again. 

“I don'w think there is any need for Miss 
Cicely to otake herself-unbappy about such a 
thing, mother,” he said, dryly, ‘from the little 
I know of Mize Vaue, I should say she was quite 
incapable of actingso wrongly as to come between 
the affection of two sisters.” 

* Nevertheless, Cicely spoke with considerable 
bitterness on the subject.” Mrs, Bernadine made 
answer, With some irritation called up suddenly 
in her voice and thoughts, 

Sir Julian was about to make an answer, but 
he checked himself. 

* Doubtless,” was what was hovering on his 


I fancy the in- | 





lips, ‘doubtless Cicely would speak with bitter- 
ness of anyone so beautiful as this Miss Vane.” 

But he checked the utterance of this, 

He was at all times eager to prevent his nacther 
conjuring up an imaginary future for him with 
any and every girl he might admire, but he 
had never been eo eager to prevent this in any 
former case, as he was now, 

It gave him asenee of hurt to imagiue the hot 
pride that would course through Leila’s veius if 
such 9 suggestion were to come to her, 

He was guilty of deceiving (if such a harsh 
word could be appliest ta hie thought) bis mother 





Usuallydie tpoke cap this fesegidatlémly, he 
dostaned hte : OR Spud, Ais en without 
any check ; bud then, ad never felb towards 


any woman ho had as yét thew in the way he wns 
feeling towards Leila Vaueand complex, vague, 
myeterious a8 straiee ‘iew-born seneations 
were, he desired to | utterly to himeelt 


not even to gort theny out, or to arrive at any 
kind of unde-Signding with himself, at least not 












ah ahs 
ee m sorry to. hear’: this, mother,” wad biz 
Ranéwer, “for 1 am sure it would make 


Myrgot extremely unhappy to realigs any 
hing. She is euch a brigbv good true heart 
§ is ao Over-Howiug with the milk of human 
Inés that Tbehevé she would be most miser- 
pit she could imagine her friendship for a 
whose life fs one of toil and shadow could 
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cause pain to her only sister,” 
> “Oh | I daresay I am mistaken!” Mrs. Ber- 


| e enid half carelessiy; bat her handsome 
‘eyes had gone over to her son in a searching sort 
of way and her carelessness was only assured, 

Was it intuition or presentiment that came to 
her in that moment and whispered to her that 
the heart of her boy, her chili, brother, friend, 
and protector in all, was no longer wholly and 
entirely her's ! 

She bad abeolutely nothing to work upon, and 
she was nob usually given to presentiments ; but 
certain it, was that, as she looked acroee the rooms 
and rested her eyes on Julian's handsome head, 2 
pang went through her mother’s hear!, and a 
touch of desolation crept after the pang. 

She had been playing at this thing for so tong, 
she had been unceasing in her efforts .o get Julfan 
a wife, she had made a sort of happiness ont of 
the chaotic dreama that had floated ic her mind 
about her boy’s future, his wife, his home, his 
children ! 

She had drawn pretty pictures of herself hold- 
ing Julian's children to her heart; but it had all 
been distant, unreal, Visionary ; despite every 
effort she made, despite the innumerable pretty, 
even beautiful women he had met, Julian had 
never been changed ove iota. 

He had laughed at her dreatcs, and had put 
them on one side. 

Admiration he had given freely to wany aad 
many a pretty face, but the admiration had 
never gtown into any other or deeper fesitixy, 
his allegiance to her his beautiful mother had 
been untouched, unchanged, she was his all; hie 
ideal, hia embodiment of a!) that was womanly 
aud necessary to his life. 

Why was it that ® chill feeling of conviction 
paswed” swiftly through the mother’s heart 
whispering that her reign wag about to end, her 
supremacy to be questioned perhaps displaced 
Whence arose this feeling ? 

What outward difference was there in her 
boy’s manner? What little stone could she 
find on which to build up a fabrication so de- 
tructive te her heart and happiness ¢ 

Mrs. Bernadine could answer none! of these 
questions satisfactorily: She could only say 
she knew her intuition was right, and that some 
fresh, some strange somé powerfal influence had 
crept suddenly into her boy's heart -to “alienate 
him from his old love, to put him far away from 
her ib might be for altogether, for ever, 

The mother was incapable of realising the fall 
import of this discovery all at once, it must-conse 
to her ‘by degreds, she wae only conscivus of & 
sense of hurt, of possible Joss that was iliimftabie, 
and after this of a strong, burning jealousy that 
was none the less vigorous because it waa so 
pre-eminently unreasonable, 
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Women of Mrs. Bernadine’s nature however 
are rarely reasonable, otherwise the fact of her 
sudden born jealousy now against an unknown 
girl, and on account of an event which she only 
imagined was about to happen, and which she 
had worked to briog about for many a year past 
roust have struck her as being exceedingly un- 
reasonable, 

Sir Julian, however, had so surrounded his 
mother with tender love and care ever since he 
had discovered such care and love were necessary 
to her that Mre. Bernadine had never had 
occasion to rely much upon her own reasoning 
powers, aud when everything in connection with 
the unusually strong attachment between mother 
and son is taken into consideration, there must 
be made some allowance for her feelings in the 
mental crisis that was coming to her so surely, 

Julian was utterly unaware of his mother’s 
scrutiny, as she spoke carelessly dismissing the 
subject apparently without another thought, he 
was conscious of a sense of relief that the matter 
bad passed in this way, for he was by no means 
prepared to enter into a discussion on the subject 
of Leila until he had arrived at some good solu- 
tien of his own feelings where she was con- 
cern 

He was above everything else delighted that 
the girl was coming to Wilton Crosbie. 

“She will creep into my mother’s heart and 
she will be enriched with one more true friend. 
Poor child! What a struggle it was with her to 
make herself submissive and to promise to come 
here. I do not know all that her life must mean 
but I can sympathise with her for all that. 
Ah 1 independence is sweet even when sorrow is 
heaviest,” 

He eat musing in this strain for some 
moments while hie mother was seemingly busy 
with -her letters. Her eyes burning with her 
new born jealousy, pain and hatred combined, 
were devouring his quiet face while he rested 
back in the chair, 

The realisation of a separation from Julian’s 
intimate thought was almost incredible to his 
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mother,. she had never troubled to imagine till 
now that he must of course have had many 
things in his mind that he did not discuss with 
her, the bond between them had been so close, 
so sweet, she had never realised bow close and 
how sweet till now, when it seemed to her as 
though this invisible influence were dividing it 
for ever 

Something of Cicely’s spite crept into Mrs. 

Bernadine’s nature in this moment. 

She was not sure and she could not be sure 
till Leila had arrived, that she was the influence 
that was stealing her boy away ; but: she, never- 
theless suddenly assured herself that she knew 
she should dislike this Miss Vane, and that she 
regretted most bitterly that Julian should have 
invited her to accompany the Sylvester. Thus, 
while Julian was sitting weaving pleasant dreams 
of giving further pleasure and sympathy to Leila 
Vane through his pretty and gentile mother, that 
same mother was building up a strong antipathy 
to Leila, and encouraging a feeling that conveyed 
little of either friendship, sympathy or gentle- 
ness. 

Julian began chatting to his mother after 
awhile, he told her once again the latest news 
about Giles Bernadine. 

“JT wish we could persuade him to come down 
and stay with us, mother,” he said, regretfully, 
‘but the lad is obstinate. Until hie name is 
cleared he will show his face nowhere, and if he 
can never disentangle himself from this mesh of 
dishonour, then he will go away from England 
and be lost to his family and hie friends for ever,” 

** Poor boy !” 

Mrs. Bernadine spoke abstractedly ; her mind 
was runnifg on the discovery she had made. 

Julian caught the different sound in his 
mother’s voice, He rose and went across to 
where she sat. 

“Are you weil to-day, darling!” he asked, 
tenderly, brushing her soft luxuriant hair as 
though she had been a child, “ you sound a little 
tired I think.” 

Mrs, Bernadine rested her head against his 


| broad shoulder. 











JTTERLY UNAWARE OF HIS MOTHER'S SORUTINY, 


Tb was so long since she had 
known the biting pain of mental trouble, that 
she suddenly realised she was both tired and ill. 

“You must take care of yourself, my little 
mother,” Julian went on gently. ‘ 

She roused herself. 

“ Julian, which day did you tell me Mra, Syi- 
vester had fixed to come!” 

“The day after to-morrow, dearest ; that will 
euit you, will it not?” 

** Ob ! verfectly.”’ 

Mrs, Bernadine stared straight before her as he 
kissed her softly and went away. 

“Tn another two days I shall see and I shall 
know if it is she who has stolen my boy’s heart 
from me,” she said to herself. 

Poor foolish mother 1 trying to stem the tide 
of nature’s river. Instead of harbouring these 
burning bitter feelings she might have given 
grateful thanks for the blessing of having such a 
son; for the years of care and love he had given 
her. She might have offered up many heartfelt 
prayers for his happiness, and have prepared to 
meet the woman she imagined had won his heart 
with sweetest, truest joy and affeetion. 

Instead of this, she was ranging herself as an 
enemy against a poor desolate child whose life 
should have drawn out her woman’s pity, not. 
have wakened the jealousy and hatred that now 
filled her breast | 


(To be continued.) 








Tux Chinese takes an ingredient of 
his own, burns it, and blows the smoke through 
the keyhole of the bedroom where the master of 
the house is asleep, The fumes dull the senses 
of the victim just enough to make him helpless, 
while at the same time permitting him to see 
and hear that goes on in the room. 
The only antidote against this charm is pure 
water, and most of the wealthy Chinese folk. 
sleep with a basin of this near their heads. 
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DR. DURHAM’S DAUGHTER. 


CHAPTE V. 


Maragry DuramM sat herself down on the 
crazy old seat encircling the crooked blighted 
pear-tree, forgetting wholly now her errand 
thither, and clasping her hands thoughtfully in 
her lap, 

After sll, she raused, what had she found out ? 
Nothivg. She was absolutely no wiser now than 
she had been but a little while before. 

She could only hope fervently that she had 
appeared neither inquisitive nor ridiculous in the 
eyes of Mr. Lynne, ‘ 

But, no! 

He could not have been annoyed or offended in 
any way at all, or he never would have said to 
se what he did—promising, too, his confidence 
ater on. 


Well, she would have forfeited gladly half-a-, 


doven years of her life, nay, more even, she 

thought recklesely, could she have only bared 

then and there for a moment the heart of Yolande 

Kildare, or looked into the past of Lyulph 

Lynne, 
* - * e * 

Rain had fallen during the morning—a long, 
steady, cooling shower which the parched earth 
had drunk in gratefully ; but towards noon the 
clouds parted; and then once more the blue 
land of heaven showed iteelf faintly far above the 
vanishing rain-mists, and the world was glad and 
beautifal again ; but now with drenched flowers 
and moiet green boughs, and with that refreshing 
sweet earth-emell heavy on the air which comes 
>i eummer showers. : 

Tb was just the afternoon for a walk ; and so, 
luncheon over, Margery Durham was sbout to 
set out for Foxdale Castle, to psy the visit to 
Lord Beaumanoir's sister, which Lady Anue 
Guest was still expecting of her. 

_ Will you not accompany me, Aunt Susan?” 
she inquired dutifully of that lady, before putting 


ong, 








on her things. “The afternoon, as you see, har 
turned out lovely.” 

“No, Margery dear,” Aunt Susan answered ; 
“T cannot do so very well, I don’t much care 
about the Castle, at any time, as you know. 
Once or twice a year there is quite enough jor 
me, Besides, I have several little jobs to attend 
to in the house ; and Mr. Price, I expect, will be 
calling at four o’clock or so to see and consult me 
about the Blanket Club.” 

And so Margery set off alone on her walk to 
the Castle. In the road, by the corner of the 
churchyard wall, she met Mr. Lynne, just 
returning from @ visit to some village patient. 

Already was Lyulph Lynne warmly liked 
among the poorer folk in Foxdale, And already 
had Dr. Durham owned that the stranjzer was a 
capital right-hand. 

“‘T envy you your walk, Miss Durham,” he 
said, pleasantly, stopping. “The rain has made 
everything so delightful out of doors, has it 
not }” 

“Yes, indeed; but I am not going far,” she 
told him—“ only across the fields and meadows 
here to Foxdale Castle.” 

“To Foxdale Castle?” he repeated thought- 
fully. “Do you know, Miss Durham, that is a 
place which I should very much like to see—the 
interior of it, I mean. Is the house ever shown, 
I wouder ?” 

“Ts the Castle a show-place, do you mean}” 
Margery exclaimed, looking up surprised into the 
strong young face, with its beautiful serious eyes 
and its vague, baffling likeness. ‘‘ Oh no, indeed 
no, Mr, Lynne—uever! Revelstoke Hall itself 
is always open to people for two days in the 
week, and the housekeeper takes them round and 
tells them about everything. But then you 
know Sir George Stoke is such a good-natured 
young man, and is so seldom at home himself. 
But not Foxdale Castle} Lord Beaumanoir and 
Lady Anne live there very quietly, and see 
scarcely anyone except my father. Of course, 
sometimes ——-” 

“The Earl of Beaumanoir, I believe, has not 
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} always lived so quiet and secluded life?” 


Lyulph Lynne put in coldly. 

Margery looked up at him again, astonished at 
the sudden hardness in his voice. 

“ At least—abt least, I have heard something of 
the kind,” he hastened to add before Margery 
could speak herself. 

“That may be so; I cannot say,” said she 
gently then. ‘ However, he is a different and a 
penitent man now, my father says, and 9 very 
lonely one. His follies and misfortunes——” 

For the second time Lyulph Lynne interrupted 
her in this matter of which he could know 

itively nothing. 
eee His vine,” ty said bitterly, ‘as the sins of 
others like him, have found him out——that is all. 
I do not call that either penitence or repenting. 
Verily in the end they have their reward.” 

“You are very harsh in your judgments, Mr, 
Lynne,” said Margery gravely. 

“Am 1? I think not. I have a hard way, 
perhaps, of looking at certain things ; but that is 
scarcely to be wondered at, If you only knew 
the whole history of my life,” he said sadly, the 
shadow of a smile nevertheless just flickering in 
his eyes as he spoke, “you also, Miss Durham, [ 
fancy, would say that it was not to be wondered 
at. But I am hindering you, lingering and 
talking here ; soa pleasant walk to you.” 

He raised his hat and they parted—he guing 
homeward, and Margery continuing her way 
towards the Castile. 

“J knew it—I felt sure of ib!” she said to 
herself, as she turned down to the meadow-path 
and left the roadway behind her. “I knew that 
a mystery exiated somewhere, apart even from 
Yolande Kildare.” And she mused as she went 
for the next quarter of a mile or 20. “ Ob, what, 
I wonder, can it be!” Margery cried aloud 
then ; for there were only the cows and the 
starlings to hear ber, and the hedge birds flying 
low over the short and glistening grass. 

The hay was all carried days ago. 

Margery reached the shield-crowned gates of 
Foxdale Castle exactly as the little Dutch time 
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piece in the lodge-woman’s parlour was uintly, “not exactly an old friend, perhaps, but himself brings me any. But this matter I allude 
bree o'clock. ; | still something more than a mere acquaintance, | to, dear, came from no less a person than Mra. 
She passed unguestioued into the steep and | We med him at Heidelberg first of all, about | Kildare herself. 


hadg avenue—for Dr, Durham and his daughter 

were familiar visitore to the gate 
to encounter, before she had coue many yards in 
that leafy solitede, Mrs, Kildare, of the Grange 
House, who had evidently been calling at the 
Castle, and -who was aow on her way back, 

Mrs. Kildare wa’ fashionably attired, as her 
babit was, and at a distance might well have been 
mistaken for av elder sister of her own daughter, 

Like Yolande herself, she was very fair ; 

hough, with twice the number of Yolande’s 
years, the mother’s once flower-like face had now 
vecome faded and insipid. 

She would doubtidgg have looked a very great 
teal better, and mora attractive in every way, if 





the had only ‘dressed sensibly and more in keeping | 


with her age, and discarded the foolish affectation 
f youth which, in the judgment of right-thinking 
eople, rendered hex paayner at once insufferable 
and gidicnlous, . 
‘‘Ah, Margery Durham, dear!” cried she effu- 
sively, holding Sut) ay Meatly-cloved, lemon- 


coloured hand, “hOwate yet, and how is your | 


gvod father T™ Nat waiting, gwover, for any 
reply Om ‘Margery’s ‘part, Mra. re babbled 
glibly on ; z 


-“T pregtme you are going to ca OP thst dtead.'} 


ful old Lady Anne? The oid rake Gf a brother 
is not visible to-day—iy somewhat" worse than 
usual, she tells nie, A frozen Ol4 horror) the 
sister, is nots)e? But there, I won't abuse liar, 
for she gave me some lunch) and I way Half dead 
with fatigue! fF have just come away, Margery 
dear, and heaven be praised, say I that the duty’s 
done, She wislebone’ ttseli-vinegar and 
whalebone!" said Mre. Kildare, shrugging her 
aarrow shoulders, and rolling up her ‘faded eyes, 
**Isshe ?™ ssid Margery calmly, yet knowing 
full well the dignified air which Lady Anne Guest 
assumed unconsciously siwaya in the presence oi 
certain people whom he i 


avd disliked. ‘‘ Where is Yolande to-day, Mrs, 
Kildare ; why is she not with you?” 

* Yolande, ma cherie!” repeated Mrs. Kildare, | 
with another shrug, “how can] tell! She ia | 


really the most unfilial child, Margery, and that 
is the simple truth,”-—speaking pettishiy aow. 
“ Her conduct towards me becomes more trying 
avery day, and her wiliulmess at time» is unen- 
lurable ! 
wdered the pony-cxrriage without consulting my 
wishes on the subject at all aud has gone driving 
off alone into Slingford; somewhere, and for good- 
ness only knows what—Z don’t. Yet she was per- 


fectly aware that I also wanted the ponies to-day, | 
important calls.to pay--and that | 


having several 
is Yolande ajl over! Selfishness is not the word 
for it! But there”---turning outward plain- 
tively the palms of her small lemon-gloved 
hands-—“ je m'accommode ile tout /” 

Mrs. Kildare was given to flavouring her talk 
as it were, with seraps of idiomatic French, more 
or less correct, Having lived and travelled so 
much abroad, the trick was natural to her, Mar- 
rary supposed. 

Lh, ' Yell, good-bye, Mes, Kildare,” she said, pre- 
paring to move on, kuowing of old the. kind of 
life that mother and daughter led together at the 
Grange House, and having but scant sympathy 
with them in their daily bickerings and disputes. 
For itseemed so wicked s thing to Margery Dux 
ham, who had no. mother, that one of God's 

weetest and holiest ties should. be held in. such 
light regard, “IT must not stop-——-” 

“One .mameat, Margery dear,’ Mrs. Kildare 
said then hastily, “ what 2 hurry you are in to be 
sure; to get tothat old fossil of yours, and when 
i have not seen you for auch au age, too! 





that Mr. Lyulph Lynne, an-—-an-—an old friend 
£ ours, should baye turned up here in Foxdale, 
and in Dr. Durham’s surgery, too, of all places in 
creation, when we were thinking of him as miles 
away from here—with the sea between us, iu 
fact! T really could scarcely believe her, when 
Yolande came home the other day aud told me,” 
“An old friend?” questioned Margery, quietly, 
“Did you say an old friend, Mrs. Kildare ¢” 
“Well, Margery,” she answered, colouring 


eper-—there | 


stinctively mistrusted | 


This morniog, for instance, she coolly | 


I was ' 
about to remark, dear, how etrange a thing ib is | 


three nionths ago. He was a student—studying 
medicine or something, there, I believe. I-never 
dreamed of his coming to England, though, much 
lees of finding him with you in Foxdale!” 

The last words were uttered with impatienee, 
bordering on anger, Margery noticed. 

She glanced at Mrs, Kildare, and noticed like- 
wise that she had bitten her nether lip until) 
bright red mark was showing plainly upon it, 
“I was rather astonished, of course,” Mar, 
| answered, slowly and guardedly, “to sea 
| Yolande and Mr. Lynue recognised each o 

immediately. Ib seemed just—just ali 


at ” i ety 
| strane, ee 


| « Naturaily,” laughed Mrs, Kildare, norvoualys 
but she recovered herself speedily. “ And ‘does 
the young man suit Dr. Darham, may T inquire) 
Is he ~this Mr. Lyulph Lyune—likely to remain 
with you, Margery, do you think} ” 

“ Cervainly ; 30 faras I know,” Margery replied, 
flushing ; for somehow-the question jarred on her. 
“Indeed, my father himself says that be has 
never before had anyone whom he haw liked ao 
| much, He says alko——’ , 

“I am rejoiced to hear it,” interposed Mre, 
Hildare, sweetly, yet with a poor attempt at a 
pensty armile. “ Qood-afternoon, dearest Margery, 
adieu /” 

And waving her hand playfully, she tripped 
owtat the great iron gates, 

Very thoughtfully Margery continued her way 
up the ateep and shadowy avenue; her steps 
lagging tomewhat now, her head bent. 

Soonwfoxdale Castle rose up ahead of her— 
massive, turreted, silent as the grave. 

The creepers were in bloom upon the dull-red 
walls of the mansion ; the rooks were cawing 
lazily above the neighbouring woods, 

Not a. creature seemed to be stirring any where; 
but Margery heard the watch-dogs barking in 
| their distant kennels. 

She was conducted by the solemn man-servant 
through the beautiful old hall, with its magni- 

| Gcent pictures and armour and splendid oak stair- 

| case, straightway into the cool and lofty library 

i 

' 

! 





; where she found Lady Anne. 
The still graceful and slender figure of Lady | 
Anne Guest was seated at a table near a window; | 
she was writing, Margery could see. 
; But she pat aside her pen the moment ihe 
young girl entered, and came forward, smiling, 
| to greet her, 
| Her thin patrician face, with the soft silver 
} hair rolled back and crowned with a small cap of 
| lovely lace, had brightened with pleasure. With 
| Margery Durham, Lady Anne Guest was never a 
| bit hike “a fossil”—never “ whalebone and vine- 
| gar” with her young favourite Margery. 
| “Margery,” said she, in her quiet, sweet 
| voice, embracing the girl affectionately-—“ Mar- 
| Bey, Tam very glad to see you, my child, Thad 
begun to think that you were forgetting and 
d ing ur old friend, It is not so, I 
eserting your old : ’ 
i trust?” 







She calied and lunched here to- 
Jay—you must have met her—nand talked a 
great deal about young Stoke and her daughter 
Yolande, She rhs to hint, in fact, that it 
might shortly turn out to be a settled affair 
between them. What an incorrigible old gossip 
Iam, child, when I get the chance—-am Inot?” 
~~patting Margery’s hand with her own. elim 

tééved one, which indesd was as white and 
aWrinkled as a girl's, 

Yes,’ Margery told Lady Anne, “I met Mra. 
Mildare in the avenue; but she said n 
hatever to me aboub Yolande and Sir George 
iwkey I dare say she thought that [- should 

of ig.all from you, Lady Anne,” 
ee dear,” agreed Lady Anne’ Guest, 

















| —in e Pg.and'who, of ‘course, would now 


take upom, hie: ‘ong young shoulders a fair 
share ihe ators burthen, 
What relief, opined Lady Anne, it must be 






to De. » “have found someone upon 
whom he, at all times as trustworthy 
—a real P and: b) , she thought, after 
that dangerously fmeompetent youth who was 
gone fay ae 

Livtening'to Lady Anne’s gentle talk, Mar, 


raised her eyes: inatinctively to the liorary wail 
above the huge carved shelf of the lofty mantel- 
piece, where had hung, as long as she could re- 
meraber, in its handsome gilt frame, a portrait 
in vile of the: Earl of oir—taken at a 
time when those wild oats of his lordship’s were 
at their wildest, perhaps some five-and-twenty 
years before. 

What a fine, well-favoured young scapegrace he 
must have been, thought Margery idly—how 
beautiful was the wide white brow, with its 
thick wavy sweep of tawny hair; how full of 
life; passion, and sweetness were those smiliog 
deep set eyes beneath their well-defined ‘level 
brows, 

But the mouth, the lower part of the face, was 
weak, vacillating, sensual, although-— 

In the next moment Margery Durham had 
uttered an exclamation of dismay ; hardly con- 
scious however that she had done so, 

She felt faint and giddy. The cool spacious 
room, with its -books and its hangings of claret 
cloth, seemed to have grown suddenly miaty anc 
unsteady, 

“Margery, my dear,” exclaimed Lady Anne, 
anxiously, “ what is the matter, are you ill?” 

“No—no! I think uot. Only-—only-—per- 
haps-~ i 

“My dear child, I see what it is—the walk 
over here has fatigued you too much,” Lady Anne 
said hurriedly. “I will get you a glass of wine.” 

And she rose forthwith and hastened from the 





“Ah, no, no! 
told her earnestly, 

Then they sat down together ; and Margery 
Durham explained to Lady Ance how it was 
that she had not been up to the Castle before— 
the days hitherto had been so suliry ; she had 
beeu oul so seldom of late. 

d then Margery inquired after the health of 
the Earl; and heard--as Mre, Kildare had said 
~—that Lord Beaumanoir was not so well to-day, 
and was stil! in his own room ; but that he hoped 
by-and-hy to come down to dinner, since Dr. 
Durham, when he paid his daily visit, had pro- 
nounced that the exertion would do him no 
haroa. 

And preseatly Lady Anne inquired of Mar- 
gery, with an odd twitching of her delicate lips 
and a twinkle in her quiet gray eyes, whether or 
net it was correct.that Sir George Stoke was 
really simpleton enough to be thinking seriously: 
of Yolande Kildare. 

“IT am quite out of the world, you know, 
Margery,” Lady Aune Guest said, “and hear but 
i little mews except when your kind good father 





a 


room, 


Never think that,” Margery. | “But I do not really need ft. Io ie sit is 
tr: 
| 


vubling you very unnecessarily,” Margery stant- 

| meved, though longing to be alone, if only for 2 
moment or two, “ Really I am? better, Lady 
Anne. It was merely a passing senaation of 
faintness, Believe me, I—I.do not require——” 

“Tam the best’ judge of the matter, I'think,” 
Lady Anne Guest locked. back to say firmly ; and 
then quitted the library without more ado. 

When. leit quite alone, Mar Darham 
pressed her bands tightly over her. bewildered 
eyes, and then gazed up again ab the portrait 
wich hung there above the carved oak mantel- 
piece in the library at Foxdale Casilé,: » | 

“Am I awake} Am lin my right senses 1” 
she asked herself aloud, distinctly, her strained 
eyes still riveted on the pictured features of the 
| Karl of Beaumanoir in his wild youth, ) “Yes, 
for it is there; there is indeed 0 error 7-1 have 
found the likeness beyond al! question now 1” 

For.the mouth, ‘the chim, the sensual hips, be- 
longed to Lord Beaumanoir himgelf, :° 

But the hair, the brow, aud the beantiful: clear 
i eyes, were unmistakably those of Lyulph Lynne. 








“She urent. on. then: ton tell Margery—Darhani 
how glad she was to learn that her dear 
father bad at length: to 
meet with) & tl | who, it a ) Was 

' tho le of hia— ; 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Tixs went op, and sunny July faded into 
gultry August ; then August in due course yielded 
place to September, with stubbled fields.and yel- 
lowing leaves and the sound of the sportsman’s 
gun falling daily on the melancholy air, 

And although time had been travelling. so 
quickly,,or.at-any rate seemed to have been, for 
Margery: Durham, rlately, little of actual impor- 
tance, hed. really: a 7 a within the boundary 
line of her narrow world. 

The Kildares remained: atthe Grange Howse ; 
Sir George Stoke, of; course, at Revelstoke... The 
Earl of capone ye ir was yet» alive ; om ‘Lyvilph 
Lynne, quiet and grave ‘as ever, was still a them- 
ber of Dr. Durham's househald in Foxdale.): -. 


Oftentiaes, ‘watching him,yMargery fancied 


that he‘ must be growing weary of their hum-/ 
drum family life, and yearning perhaps for the 
more active.and -changeful -experience, he'/had 
known. in the days before coming to their old- 
faehioned home. ae 

Sometimes he looked tired and pale, as though 
he had.slep ill ; sometimes ‘bored and restless ; 
at other times like one who is.anxious, yet withal 
patient, thought: Margery, under the. constant 
irritation of inexorable delay. weit 

As) for, their) knowing more about bim than 


they did when he first arrived, it would be: 


decidedly untrue to assert that anything of the 
kind was the case ; because they were as much 
in the dark coi ing him as.ever, 

Aunt, Susauw Patchett indeed;.had. long ago 
abandoned as futile her attempts tv find out. 
‘ something of Mr, Lynne’s antecedents.” ' 

With all..her little traps, her blandishments 
and her wi ing ways, she had hitherto failed 
eutirely.toinveigle him iato the slightest. confi- 
deuce or allusion even: touching the histery and 
the. mystery-of his past life, 

So she had given it all up as ‘‘a bad job,” aud 
had perforce made up her mind to accept him 
with her usual good sense aud good-nature, for 
just what-he wae in himself. alone—that and no 
more, 

He was always well-bred, courteous and kind. 
invariably, but reserved on all points—most 
emphatically reserved; and that strich reserve 
of Lyulph Lyune’s. was,verily as a suit of 
armour not te he penetrated. 

Margery could not help. admitting to herself 
that his. unswerving reticence fretted her in no 
small degree, Somehow she had grown to think 
ot both hand and unfair that. he should not take 
her just a little iato his confidence... She would 


bave-_been so true a friend:to: him, she:thought, . 


if only the,ehance might be.hers ! 

Bat this mneatent wounded feeling: availed 
ber nothing ; and Mr. Lynne continued to keep 
his own. counsel steadfastly and to go his own 
quiet way, 

At all events, that is what Margery Durham 
believed wnqueationingly in those early days. 

But sheo haa learned since, she knows for a 
certainty, now, that her own father, within less 
than a tonth from the date of Mr; Lynne’s 
-oming. amongst them, and her father himeelf 
alone, bad been admitted fully into the young 
man’s secret, and had learned the complete story 
of his life from ita very beginning. 

Yes, he had deemed it right and wise, it 
ssemed, to, confide absolutely in Dr, Durham, 
The doctor,.an honourable man, .was satisfied. 
And his story was safe, Lyulph Lynne knew. 

Qf. course,. thought afterwards, she 
might have had the shrewder sense to guess ail 
along that her. father himself was not, as they 
women folle were, in darkness and doubt, seeing 
that he andthe young stranger were auch 
excellent comrades, and seemed. to understand 
each other so well, 

- And Margery herself, too, on-her own account, 
Had seen fit to hold her peace, and to maintain 
her own counsel, ia more directions than one, and 
had said nothing te anyone about. that singular 
discovery of hers in reference to the portrait in 
the library et Foxdale Castle. 510 Om 

She dared not tell berAunt Susan, for her 
discretion was-scarcely to Nout Be ~ ; and since 
it was so passing strange, thought y that 
her father, whe was so frequently at the © 





astle, . 


should himself have failed to observe earthing 
reraarkable between the pictured face of Lo 
Beaumanoir as a young maajian@ the living 
features of Lyulph Lytine five-and-twenty years 
afterwards, in the present-day, whe had said 
noes the doctor either, 

She never had a secret of any kind what- 
soever to carry about with her constantly, as it 
were, she used to think very sadly, béfore the 
coming of ‘Lyulph Lynne. : 

“Am I mad, that I thould cherish that which 
bears but bitter fruit?” sighed she one day, “7 
will pluck it from my bosom, though my heart be 
at the root.” ’ 

Yolande Kildare, ‘albeit she had shuaned the 
doctor's house at first; had’ latterly taken to 
coming again, 

Consequently an’ occasional meeting between. 
herself and Mr. Lynne was inevitable. , 

The two, however, were at all times serupu- 
lowsly civil to each other; and to ‘one’ would 
have guessed, from thei demeanotir at’ least, 
that’ were aught. but slight acquaintances, 
| Bat’ Kildare’s treatment of Lyulph Lyune 
was cavalier in the extreme, to say the least. 

Tn -return,* he ignored the* lady and her airs 
utterly, her disdain and her covert insults alike 
thus. paying her back, as the eaying goes, in 
ber own voin, » 

Gace they had-invited him toa dinner at the 
Grange House—Margery heard afterwards that 
it'was entirely Yolatde’s doing—a grand affair 
to which Dr. Durham, his daughter, and Aunt 
Susan wereall , but Mr. Lynne had coldly. 
and curtly ned the honour, aod after that 
dood, teas ka ae no more. iy 

ndeed, een a deal of * gaiety ” 
of one sort and another in Foxdale tntale what 
with dinner parties, tea-parties, «nd old ‘maids’ 
gatherings, with cards, wine, aud sandwiches ; 
at all of which Margery and’ Aunt Susan were 
invariably present, ’ 

Dr.’ Durham, manlike, had accompanied his 
women folk cheerfully enough to the dinners 
when they were certain to be goed ; but the other 
entertainments he had shaken his head at, and 
elected to stay away from. 

The tea and sandwith parties, at any rate, he 
cou!d not stand, he said, 

As for Mr. Lyune, he had refused ‘hia’ invita- 
tions, one and all alike, all round, even as firmly 
as he had declined that one of the Kildares’; and 
Dr. Durham, rather strange to say, seemed not 
in the least surprised at the “ eccentric conduct” 
as it was freely termed by Aunb Susan and 
other ladies—of his handsome young assistant, 

Perhaps it “was only natural that such 
markedly unsociable manuers should excite com- 
ment and indignation in~Foxdale where they 
were all so friendly and hospitable together, by 
fits and starts ; and soon Mr. ‘Lynte got himself 
spoken of as “proud,” ‘“stuck-up,” “ stand- 
offish,” and so forth, 

‘Surely, remarked people sarcastically, where 
Sir George Stoke, of Revelstoke, was to be met 
as an equal, Mr, Lyulph Lynne, without loss of 
dignity, could show himself as ‘a guest in like 
manner ? 

Truly, he was a singularly silent and reserved 
young man, and one of your high and mighty 
ones, it would seem, into the bargain! But the 
irony was. of the tea-and-muflin order, and 
wrought Mr, Lynne no harm. 

And yet the inhabitants of the humbler 

ion of Foxdale were very fond of him, despite 
is reserved ways. 

He was so wonderfully gentle with the sick 
people he visited ; so aE so quiet, so full of 
real’ sympathy for their dull hard lives and 
sorrows; and, sbove everything, so pitifully 
tender always with their poor little whimpering 
half-famished ones, who were called’ upon to pit 
their puny strength against that of disease and 
death. 

“ Doubtless,” observed Aunt Susan zatirically 
to him one day, upon the octasion of his saying 
flatly “No” to’some unusially cosy tea-fight, 
“you would prefef ‘to dine ony famee—as Mra. 
Kildare would say—with Lord Beaumanoir and 
Lady Anne Guest, since they themselves, I 
believe, ‘are about the only people we know in the 
neighbourhood who have not yet asked you to 





their house? Areyiu waiting for an invitation 
from the Castle, Mr. Lynné?’’ 

It was the proverbial shaft shot in ignorance 
and at random, atid it flew straight home to its 


mark. 

And- although Aunt Susan waa fortunately 
unconscious of the real success she had achieved, 
le fa face had flushet suddenly, and 
thea . He locked, indeed, deeply pained 
and annoyed, 

* Yes,” he answered, however, in a jesting tone 
whilst his firm lips. trembled visibly“ that is 
precisély «what I am waiting for. “You Have 
guessed admirably, Mie. Patchett, I must tell 
you.” 

“Then, young man,” rejoined Aunt Susan 
Patchett, laughing drily, “Iam afraid that you 
will have to go on waiting.! «For Dr. Durham is 
about the only person in Foxdale who ever 
breaks bread ‘at thé Castle. Is that. not so, 
ar) oh me ¢ 
| “Yes,” said Margery® briefly; feeling exceed - 
ingly indignant with Aunt Susan. 

“I have a fund of patience,” eaid Lyulph 


| Lynne; calmly. 


And that there was.infiniiely more in those 
six quiet, words of his than her obtuse good- 
natured aunt dreamed for one moment, Margery 
herself felt as sure as she was of her own name. 

So ib came about at last that Dr. Durham said 
te his. daughter Margery that he supposed he too 
ought to.do something or other in return for. the 
hospitality which they had been participating in 
80 freely of lat». 

He generally gave two or three dinner-parties 
during the year, and it was. quite time that. he 
should give one now, said he in hie genial way. 

Accordingly the invitations were carried 
round. by, the surgery-hoy, as was customary 
on these occasions, and every one of them-was 
accepted by their several recipienta, without « 
solitary refusal, 

The, Kildares would, of cource, be precent, 
and Sir George Stoke had accepted immediately ; 
with the Rev. Timothy Price and hia friend, the 
Rector of Slingford ; Lawyer Johnson, hia wife 
and daughters ; and, wonderful to relate, Lady 
Anne Guest! 

Dr.. Durham had,. indeed, had no little diffi- 
culty in persuading her, but somehow he had 
prevailed in the end. 

The Karl, for the past week or two, had been 
se much better than usual, there-was really no 
reason why Lady Anne should not come, Dr. 
Durham knew—the truth of the’ matter being 
that Lady Anne Guest was so habituated by long 
custom to the gloom and the solitude of Foxdale 
Castle, that all thought of more cheerful soviet 7 
and surroundings had for years past now grown, 
in & way, distasteful to her. 

Still Dr. Durham-was such an old, old friend 
—Lady Anne would have done a great deal to 
oblige him at any time. 

So the Earl’s sister had consented at last, and 
was coming with the rest. 

She used always to grace the Durhams’ parties 
in those days before Lord Beaumanvir had become 
so feeble and dependent.on her. 

Other notables in and round about Foxdale 
were bidden to the feast; but Margery Durham, 
at this date of her life, has quite forgotten who 
they were. It is such a long while ago, you see, 
and ehe is not a young woman now ! J 

- * a 


Tt was the evening before the dinner-party, and 


in Dr, Durham's household they had had 2 tiring 


iy: 

All the morning long Margery and Aunt Susan 
had been busy with Betty. the cook in their great 
old red-bricked kitchen—making jelly, baking 
tarts, getting the soup forward, and a hundred 
other things besides, 

Molly, in her pantry, had been. cleaning silver. 
Sally, in the roomy china-closet, polishing glasa, 

The surgery-boy, on a stool in the seullery, hac 
pluéked the ducks and fowls for Beity and Auot 
Susan to roast on the morrow. 

And now that evening ‘time was cotue, they 
were feeling somewhat fagged! Aunt Susan, 
indeed, as she rested from her labours, declaring 
as she lay back in her arm-chair in the great 
“parlour after dinner, that she would sleep that 
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night as sound as a roach the moment she could 
get between the sheets. 

‘* Still, there is one thing more I should like 

» do, my dear,” said she, yawning, “ before we 
have in the tea; and that is to cut oud a fussy 
paper or two for the bottoms of the cruete and 
the ham-knuckles—or perhaps, Margery child, 
you will be good enough to do it for me. If we 
put it off until to-morrow, we shal! very likely 
forget all about it, I left the pink and white 
tissue paper in the breakfast-room. ‘Will you go 
and fetch it, my dear!” 

Margery got up and lighted a candle, yawnin 
the while as sleepily as Aunt Susan herself, an 
went at once to do her bidding. 

It was already past nine, as the loud hoarse 
voice of the old oak clock ticking in the hall was 
solemnly telling Margery. 


“* Distinct as a passing footsteps fall, 
Ii, echoes along the vacant hall, 
‘ And sceras to say at each chamber door, 
‘For ever—never ! 
Never—for ever!" 


Margery psesed down the long and shadowy hall, 
and entered the chil] deserted breakfast-parlour. 
She placed her candle upon the table and 
looked round about her. 
Ah yes! there lying forgotten on a chair was 


the parcel of flimsy tissue paper—-pink, green, | 


and white—which had been bought in Foxdale 
a! little Mies Morgan’s Berlin-wool shop late in 
the afternoon. 

The house was always very silent at this hour, 
when, as a rule, Dr. Durham was shut up with 
his newspapers in the library, Mr. Lynne in the 
surgery, and the servants were at eupper in the 
kitchen. 

Margery took up the parce! she had come for, 
and was about to quit the room ; when the sound 
of @ voice, that seemed in distress, a woman’s 
voice that she recognised immediately, smote 
like a knell on her ear and her heart together. 

The door of the surgery-passage wae ajar, as 
it not infrequently was. 

And the sound of that voive—low, pleading, 
and pathetic—came surely aud unmistakably 





from the dim-lit surgery to Margery Durham 
who stood there transfixed by ita tones close by 
in the adjacent room. 

Mr. Lynue, at this hour of the evening, was 
always to be found alone ab his work, entirely 
alone, Margery was well aware; as indeed was 
someone elae, it would appear. 

With a singlécatch her breath seemed to leave 
her ; and she clenched her hands and her teeth 
involuntarily. 

She felt that sheyhad paled like ashes. 

And she knew, albeit she made not the slightes 
effort to save herself, that she was then on the 
brink of a moet dishonourable act 

From the present she always looks back upon 
that hour with feelings of grief and shame uo- 
utterable ; and she wonders sometimes whether 
after all it could really have beet herself, Mar- 

ery Durham, who played thus deliberately so | 
contemptible a part ! 

fo extinguish her light and to creep uoise- 
leasly along the dark wainscoted passage, to 
crouch low againat the wall at the end there, 
where the half-glase door shut off the narrow 
dispensary, and to peer cautiously through the 
lower panes across which was strung the brown | 
muslin bliod--all this was the work of a few 
seconds only. 

She nearly cried out in her pain and misery. 

No one but herself and Lieaven knows what | 
ehe suffered then } 


(To be continued.) 








Tunux-tenras of the earnings of a Belgian 
convict are given to him on the expiration of his 
term of imprisonment. Some of them thua save 
raore money in gaol than they ever saved before. 

Vives grow at the height of 2,380ft. above the 
level of the sea, trees at 6,700ft., shrubs at 
8,500ft., a few plants at 10,500ft. ; beyond which 
are a few lichens, aud vegetation ceaees entirely 
at the height of 11,000ft. amid Aretic cold, ‘ 
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TWO MARRIAGES. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


On heariug this awful admission Gilbert Ver- 
non shuddered visibly, and then making an effort 
to speak, went on in a hard voice,— 

“So that was your door of escape. Ab what a 
price have you gained your freedom! ” 

“ What price }” she asked, sharply. 

“ Murder !” 

“Gilbert do you think that of me?” she 
asked, as she seemed to drag out the words one 
after the other, asif she were tugging at her very 
heartstrings. 

“IT do, Heaven help me and pity me,” he 
responded, almost under his breath, 

“ And how--why ?” 

“How! why! Need you ask me? Yon 
wrote to me with your own hand that it would 
be well that some one would kill him, that you 
yourself questioned would it be a sin, that the 
world was well rid of such a monster, that if he 
drove you to extremities you had a sure door 
of escape!" 

* Qh! Gilbert, surely I never wrote that, and 
if I did, remember I was nearly frantic. I 
scarcely knew what 1 was doing; I was not 
accountable.” 

“You knew well what you were doing, such 
excuses avail you not,” he replied, sternly. 
“You distinctly threatened him with death in 


| that letter, which I have burnt Jest it fell into 


other hands and hang you, as you said you would 
gladly hang him ; and two days afig? this the 
mau was murdered—-foully stabbed by, as all 
the papers knew, the woman who lived in the 
third floor, No one knows something that I 
know, that that woman was you. Disprove this 


| if you can—if you dare, and be warned that 


nothing that you could urge willclear you to me. 
You did it.” 

‘* Here is fine justice |’ she cried, passionately. 
“ Justice at the hands of a man who wae my 
husband, He accuses me of a frightful, horrible 
crime, and forbids me to open my lips and dis- 
prove my innocence, assuring me that if 1 do it 
will aveil me nothing! Was ever any such wilful 
blindness seen? It is beneath me, sir, to stoop 
to clear myself when you are so ready to try 
and condemy me unheard, Glad, I see—but too 
glad-——to seize on such a weapon as my evil for- 
tunes have placed in your willing hands, to cut 
the slender cords that bind our lives together. 
Iam aware,” speaking with more deliberation, 
“aware to my bitter cost, that appearances are 


fearfally against me "—she paused—“ that the | 


train of circumstantial evidence is, I may say, 
complete. Have I not read it all in the papers ? 
my very eyes glazed with terror, my heart 
actually frozen with fear—I have hid myself; I 
am but a woman after all, my nerves have been 
sorely shaken. Heaven has tried me as silver is 
tried in the furnace.” 

“Stop!” he almost shouted, “leave Heaven 
alone ; let us have no blasphemy.” 

“It isnot blasphemy. There is one above who 
knows my innocence, who will see me cleared 
yet if there be justice there,” pointing upwards 
as she spoke. “J have been sorely tried— 
husband, friends, home, children, name, have 
all been taken from me one by one, I have been 
crushed to the very earth. I come to you, whom 
I looked to through all these storms, as my one 
friend, faithful unto death. I come to you at 
last—at last, after I am released, hoping that 
with you I will at least meet with sympathy and 
comfort.” 

Here her voice breke for a moment, 

“You receive me with scorn, horror, loathing ! 
You accuse me of murder! Oh, it is too—too 
much! It is the last drop in my bitter cup! I 
wish that I were dead!” 

And staggering back to the eeat which was 
close to her she sat down, covered her face with 
her hands, and burst into tears. 

She sat and sobbed, and sobbed, as if her very 
heart would burst, whilst Gilbert stood and looked 
at her gloomily, not knowing what to do— 
whether to walk on—(no !)—and leave her there 





—(he could not bring himself to do that)—or to 
wait until she became somewhat calmer, and 
could listen to what she had to say, 

After a few moments she was better, Her 
long-drawn sobs grew weaker ; her outburst was 
over ; she was wiping away her tears; ehe was 
calm.once more. 

“I had one thing to say “to you,” he said, 
approaching, thioking that ehe was about to 
tmoake a great confession. “If you will leave me 
your address you shall hear of the children every 
three months,” 

“ Not to see them ’” in ungrateful surprise, 

“No—not to see them!” decisively. 

“Ah!” very bitterly, “I understand. And 
indeed, from your point of view, it were better 
that they learned to forget their mother—better, 
far, that they had never been born! To hear of 
them once in ninety days—what a boon!” with 
withering contempt. 

‘* Will you leave me an address }” he returned, 

‘**I answer that question by another, Will you 
believe that I am guiltless of the death of Peter 
Blaine ?” % 


*T would give half my life to say not guilty, 
but I cannot-——no, I cannot !” 

“You think I was capable of hurrying that 
wretched man, with all bie wickedness, thug 
suddenly into another world? Oh! oh, Gil- 
bert !” in a heart-broken voice. 

“ You said so—you wrote it, and that was as 
bad |” 

“T was nearly insane with grief and misery. 
I did not mean what I wrote. Do you believe I 
could keep such a terrible secret }” 

“Yes,” very sternly, ‘I believe you could! 
You are accustomed to keeping secrets, look 
at the secret ng kepd from me, and the misery 
it has wrought from first to last—like a stone 
thrown into a pool-——-making circle after circle! 
Why—why did you not tell me ae: were married 
before when you married me? Why did you 
keep thatsecret? Tell me the reason, if reason 
you have,” 

“T was bound to keep it by a 
if I had not been bound I woul 


omise. Even 
scarcely have 


! had the courage to tell you.” 


“ Why not?” 

* Because I loved you. I was afraid that if 
you knew of this other marriage—such as it was 
-~I might at once sink in your eyes as an im- 
pressionable, weak, silly girl, who had given her 
first and best feelings to the first comer without 
a moment’s hesitation, and you would treat my 


| love second-hand—cheap—not worth having.” 


“TI did love you then, and for many a day. 
You have killed my love for you now—here~—for 
ever! There had best be no mention of the 
word between us, About the address?” he said, 
in a harsh, atern voice, 

‘*It is utterly beneath me to take such a paltry 
crumb!” she eaid, hotly, ‘“‘even although I am 
starving for a word about them. I will hear of 
them somehow. I will not leave my address.” 

“ What is your present name—Blaine ?” 

“Mrs. George. Still, it is not my name, } 
know, but it-does as well ae another. The last 
word before we part—you are still of the same 
mind about ‘hat ?” looking at him with her very 
soul in his face, 

" Still—yes,” with a hasty gesture of impa- 
tience, 

“Then gol—gol” waving him away, and 
averting her face. ‘‘We were parted once be- 
fore through no fault of our own ; we are parted 
now by yours! On your head be it-—we part for 
ever.” 

“ Her mind is surely affected,” said Gilbert to 
himself, as he walked home rapidly, gun on 
shoulder, a good deal shaken by his long and 
agitating interview; but one thing he was not 
shaken in---his belief that Mrs. Blaine had been 
the murderess of her husband, 


CHAPTER XXXVL 


Two or three months went by ; “ the Gordon- 
square murder” was now an old story, and 
been eclipsed long since by other tragedies. 

Miss Fave had taken up her abode under Lady 
Fanny’s roof, as it gave her many additions! 
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facilities for seeing her cousin Gilbert. She was, 
to all appearances, a very mother to his two bo 
and most passionately devoted to them bo 
This was patent to the whole household, and 
more then one of them had made the remark 
that ‘t she would make a mode! stepmother.” 

Gilbert: began to see that he po yor quarter 
these children on his aunt always—not that she 
had any objection, nor to the very handsome 
quarter cheques paid into her bankers ; but he 
liked to have them more to himself, in some kind 
of home of his own. But how! and where ? 

There ought to be a woman at the head of 
it ; and who was that woman to be? His mind 
dwelt reluctantly on Miss Fane. 

She was a slave to the boys as it was; she 
would be the very best person to replace their 
erring mother—the best for them ; but query, 
would she be the best for him ¢ 

Scarcely ; but, then, he could not have every- 
thing. Another young lady, that might suit him, 
might not care for them. Certainly, Lizzie had 
been most treacherous about that address—she 
had betrayed the miserable Georgie into Mr. 
Blaine’s very hands ; but then, had she not con- 
fessed, with sobs and tears to him lately, “ that 
she thought that she was acting all for the best 
and for his most important interests.” 

Thus he was muzzled; if be opened his lips 
tears (crocodile) came into her aarrow light eyes, 
and she would sigh,— 

“Gilbert, I did it all for the best—all for you, 
I may have been wrong; but, you see, she did 
not really care for you, much leas the children,” 
wiping her eyes in a plaintive manner. “She 
has made no attempt to see the darling boys, nor 
you ; she has forgotten you. and you know she is 
@ rich woman—not bad-looking. She will sink 
her past life, as she did before, and marry again.” 

“The boys were certainly being spoiled,” 
thought their father, with some uneasiness, 
“They were too much with women, and he only 
saw them when he came to lunch now and then 
at Queen Elizabeth’s- ns. They were too 
young to be sent to achool. What was to be 
done?” 

“Marry your cousin Lizzie,” said his aunt, 
very promptly. “She has money—she is well- 
born—nob too young and giddy—she has no 
secrete in her past, no fearful surprises in store 
for you |! Marry her, and you wil] be a wise man. 
She will make you an excellent wife ; and let me 
tell you, my dear boy, that it is not everyone who 
would have you now, saddled as you are with 
these two children ; and with such a strange ex- 
perience in your past it is not every young girl 
who would care to be the real Mra, Vernon !' 

Her nephew said nothing, but coloured hotly, 
and dug his cane viciously into her good Brussels 


t, : 
There was truth in what she said, though 
= dese not presented it in the most palatable 
‘ashion. 


Tt was not everyone who would care to be his 
wife—he was no t catch now—he could not 
afford to be ticular, and there was no doubt 
but that the boys would be better under his 
own eye, and that Lizzie would have him. 

So before he took his leave he told his aunt 
that he “did not wish to make up hie mind in 
a hurry ; he would never, never dream of 
marrying again, only for the sake of Alick and 
Jack, that he-would promise her to think of 
what she said; but implored her earnestly to 
let it go no further.” 

his promise she kept. She only allowed it 
to go as faras Miss Fane, and that was quite 
far enou, Miss Fane saw her hopes about to 
be realised at last, though he had not actually 
said da Say yet. 
_ “Why,” she asked herself, angrily at times, 
“was her mind so desperately set upon her cousia 
Gilbert} Even now he did nob cars about her. 
Never mind, he ehould and would some day !”’ 

Lady Fanny cleverly managed to have them 
alone whenever he called, and although Miss 
Lizzie gave him several openings, still hé was 
dumb! Never ao dense a man. The truth was, 
be had tried more than once to bring his courage 
to the sticking point, and failed. No matter 
how charming Liazie was, how exquisitely and 
Secomingly dressed, how sycapathetic, he told 








himself as a wife ne knew he could never stand 
her. He could not getover that business about 
the address ; no matter how she buried it and 
toned it down, it sprang up again. She was 
deceitful, and the’other had been deceitful. All 
women were deceitful. He was glad he had no 
daughter, and now, on second thoughts, he would 
just set up house again alone, and take the boys 
home. “ Better to bear the ills you know,” dc, 

Miss Fane wondered at bis dilatoriness, Here 
was a laggard in love with a vengeance. He was 
too bad. 

A little paragraph, emanating from, we will 
not say whom, appeared in certain society papers, 
under the head of “Approaching Marrisges in 
High Life”: “ We understand that Gilbert Ver- 
non, Esq., of Alton Manor, Wareshire, will 
shortly lead to the altar his cousin, Miss Elizabeth 
Augusta Fane, only surviving daughter of the 
late General Mowbray Fane, of Easting, Hamp- 
shire.” 

Gilberd saw this at his club, and dropped the 
paper as if it had burnt him. He was accosted 
with no end of questions, congratulations, and 
chaff, which drove him nearly into a frenzy. He 
stoutly deniad the soft impeachment, and sat 
down there and then and wrote to the editor, 
requesting bim to have this paragreph contradicted 
at once, as there were no grounds for it whatever. 

He felt quite ashamed to go near Lady Fanny’s, 
and only devoutly hoped that they had not seen 
the paper—vain hope. He was dining there that 
evening, and during the meal! not a word on the 
subject had been uttered, nor had hia aunt 
touched upon it during the few minutes that he 
and she had been in the drawing-room alone, and 
he breathed freely, but after dinner she went 
into a little back snuggery for her forty winks, 
when she did not fike to be disturbed, and 
this left the cousins the other apartment to 
thomselves, 

She, Lizzie, was exquisitely dresved in a pale 
blue dress, with a square cut body aud long train 
that lay behind her in soft folds on the carpet, 
as she leant her sharp elbow on the mantelpiece, 
and looked at her own face in the glass, then at 
Gilbert’s. He was looking down into the firs. 
She was sure that he had seen it! Would he 
not speak now? He waa going to spesk. He 
looked up and met her eyes, and said,— 

“ Fancy to-morrow week being Christmas-day. 
I never thought of it till Alick reminied me.” 

“Yes, how time flies,” she replied, senti- 
mentally, 

“ Flies |'’ he echoed. “ Crawls, you mean.” 

“ And yet it does not seem so long since that 
strange Christmas two years ago,” she replied, 
“You remember our walking to church, Gilbert ? 
What a lovely Christmas morning !--a real white 
world-—and my pointing you out those footetepa 
in the anow? And you were quite angry, were 
you not?” 

“T remember it only too well. I have hated 
the name of Christmas-day ever since. Last 
year, thank goodness, there was nothing to 
remind me of it. I was up at a little mountain 


village in Japan, where they had never heard of | 


such a day, and I did not enlighten them, you 
may be sure,” 

“No, I suppose not,” looking at her rings, 
“ By the way,” suddenly changing her tone fora 
more playful key, “ were you not highly smused 
ab that announcement in the Looking Glass about 
ua?" darting « glance at him. 

Gilbert’s breath was for a moment suspended, 
and then he said, — 

“Then I am afraid you have seen it-—I am 
excedingly sorry——” 

“Why need you be?” she interrupted—“T 
don’t mind in the least if,” with another glance 
from under her eyelashes, “ you don’t.” 

Gilbert was conscious that he minded very 
much indeed, and that he had never been at a 
more, complete loss for an answer in the whole 
course of his life. This speech of his cousin 
savoured strongly of a plain offer of her hand in 

t on earth was he to do? 
Perhaps the lady noticed his perturbation, and 
assigned it to a wrong cause. She had had, as we 
know, a hint from her aunt—perhaps she inter- 





preted silence for consent : for presently she 4 Carlton Club, London,—i have seex the notices ia 


said, in her most dulcet tones, and laying her 
hand upon hie coat sleeve,— 

“ We have known each other all our lives. I 
know all the dreadful story of yours—and why 
should it not be, Gilbers? I have ano objec- 
tion,” 

“T—J--it could not—it is impossible. If I 
could give you even a scrap of affection it should 
be, if you would have me, Lizzie, but it would be 
wronging you to ask you to marry me just for 
the boys’ sake,” 

“No, no,” she interrupted, eagerly; “I wil! 
marry you for their sakes, and you will care for 
me, then, for my own-———-” 

“Stop—stop, Lizzie, it can never—never be. 
My very heart is withered, if there is such a thing. 
I hall be happier alone, I want no womankind 
and you would bitterly repent the day you had 
honoured me by becoming my wife. I know you 
would. I never was a specially good-tempered 
fellow, and I'm a regular bear now. ['m not fit 
to be any woman's hasband—no one could stand 
me,” 

“YT will run the risk, Gilbert,” she said, 
tenderly ; “I have always cared for you, you 
know I have, and I will reform you, and make 
you happy-—and, as the paragraph has appeared, 
we may as well make the best of it.” 

“But I have contradicted it moat explicitly,’ 
said Gilbert, emphatically ; “and I cannot think 
who it was that took such « monstrous liberty 
with our names,” 

* Qontradicted it, have you? Ob!” in a tone 
of the keenest disappointment. Thea, trying a 
new tack, and beginning to weep--‘It ia no 
matter for you—a man, Gilbert—but, oh! it is a 
dreadful— ful slur on me. People—pzople 
will say you have jilted me,” now sobbiug aloud, 
her shoulders shaking with emotion—‘ they wil! 
say dreadful things, you know they will.” 

Gilbert stared at his cousin in dismay. Matters 
were getting worse and worse, but he was resolved 
not to give in. No, he would not allow her to 
wring the fate! word from him, for it wae so 
invasion of the usuel jaws of society—it was he 
that was asked so say “yes.’ Lizzie should not 
put the fatal halter round his neck. No—he 
would havg himself first; he would be deaf to 
her sobs, blind to her tears—-in stoicism was 
safety, 

Miss Fane glanced at him through her fingere, 
and decided that now or never was the moment 
to give him the coup de grace, She was not going 
to lose Alton Mauor and all the Vernon family 
diamonds just for a %ere ridiculous straining at 
a gnat—-ahe who was fully capable of a whole 


| camel! So she made a sudden impulsive gesture, 


as though calling the stars to witness her woes, 


| and suddenly repoked her scented locks upon her 


cousin Gilbert's shrinking ehoulder. 

This, to him, was terrible. He would, if he 
dared, bave thrust her rudely back, and let her 
fall upoa the carpet ; but she had become now as 
limp as 4 rag, pr yo heavy as lead. 

He swore fiercely under his moustache awful 
maledictions upon all womankind, from Kve 
downwards, and looked about eagerly for the 
nearest armchair into which he might drop her. 

As he and sabe were standing in this very 
tender attitude, he holding her up and looking 
anxiously round, she resting heavily in his arms, 
a footman entered, started back, but on second 
thoughts considered jf better to put a bold face 
upon it, and. have seen nothing. 

He had s ealver in his hand, and a telegram to 
Mr. Vernon sent on from the Club. 

“Here, Jones,"’ said Gilbert, taking the 
orange envelope in his disengaged hand; “‘ Miss 
Faue has fainted! The Gre has been too much 
for her. Just send her maid here, will you 
now ruthlesely depositing bis fair burden in 4 
chair--an easy chair---with her head well laid 
back, and saying to himeelf,—- That she was a 
good deal heavier than he would have believed, 
and he would not be caught alone with her again 
in @ hurry.” 

Ke then stood facing her, and opened the en- 
velope and read the telegram, which rau as fol- 
lows :— 

“To G. Vervox, Esq-—From John Smith, 
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the Looking (¢!ass of to-day, Do not be rash—- 
your wife is living |” 

He read this over two or three times in sheer 
amazement, What did it mean } 

John Smith was, of course, a feigned name. 
Who had sent it ~had ehe } 

“ Do not be rash !” No, certainly he would not 
be rash; no need to tell him that, and he 
glanced surreptitiously at Lizzie lying prone in 
the chair, 

As he glanced he observed that ber eyes were 
wide open, like a cat’s, and she was looking 
eagerly at the telegram that he held in his 
hand. 

“ What is that f” she said, feebly. 

He anewered by putting it into her lap. 

When she had mastered its contents she re- 
covered. She sat up and found her natural 
force, and said, with wonderful clearness,— 

“ Teuppose she cent it?” she demanded. “She 
is capable of anything—of arty lie!” viciously, 

“1 told you once before that you were never to 
mention that person to me!” he said, sternly. 
‘If you do it another time I will never speak to 
you again ! 

“ A pretty way you speak tome now! After 
euch treatment of me, too,—after our marriage 
being in the paper—after all you said to Aunt 
Fanny. Oh! what wretches men are!” seizing 
the telegram and crushing it up in her hands, in 
a kind of frensy. ‘I wish to goodness the whole 
race was extinct !” 

“ Ditto to your sex!” returned Gilbert, laco- 
nicaliy. “And there is your maid. I sent for 
her, thinking that you might require her ser- 
vices ; I'm not use to these fainting fits. Say 
good-night to Aunt Fanny, Lizzie, and 1 hope 
you will be all right to-morrow. You may give 
me that telegram, please ;” holding out his hand 
for the crumpled ball of paper, “ Good-night !” | 

So saying he walked across the room, opened | 
the door, and went out, a bang downetairs an- 
souncing his final departure. 





CHAPTER XXXVIL, 

Two days later Gilbert Vernon, who was still 
in London, received another telegram—again 
from John Smith. This one said:— 

‘*T have important news for you—I wish to see 
vou to-day. Be at St. Clement Dane’s Church 
vb five o'clock, and follow my messenger.” 

This came to the ciub at three o'clock, and 
during the next hour-and-a-half Gilbert was a 
prey to us roany changes of mind almost as 
there were moments, 

He had heard of people being carried away, and 
robbed by thieves under all manuer of precious 
pretences—aye, not only robbed, but murdered, 
vuever heard of again. Still, this Joha might 
throw lights upon various’ gloomy passages of 
his life, passages that had been passed through 
wilhin. the last two years. He would venture, 
“ Nothing venture, nothing win.” 

(vy the time drew near he grew impatient and 
restless. He took up a paper—he put it down— 
he went aud looked in at the whist-tables, and 
same away—-he took a turn into the emoking- 





room, He did not remain a moment—what 
though Skippy Trevor was making his hearers’ 
sides ache with one of his capital stories ! 

It was now’ twenty minutes past four, and | 
dark ; but a) fine, frosty evening. He would 
walk to the rendezvous. ‘Accordiugly, he put on 
his top-coat, oe silk muier, and taking 9 stout 
stick in his hand sé¢t out for his mysterious 
assignation. 

He.was the first--~ihe first for fally a quarter 
of an hour. He began to feel cold, to feel im- 
patieat—to wonder if he had been made a@ fool of 
—to wonder if he might not as well go home 
instead of loafing there against the railings with 
every chauce of being told to ‘‘ move on,’ 

Five minutes more and he would go ; but ere 
the five minutes were spent a hansom dashed up 
at great speed. The horse all covered with foam, 
jerked on to his hauacher, and a great, big, gaunt 
old woman, in a shepherd’s plaid shawl and straw 
bonnet, descended and looked abvut her. i 

Seeing Gilbert she came up quickly to him, and 
salC ~~ 





Beg pardon, sir, if I'm makiog any mistake, 
Be you Mr, Vernon ¢” 

“Are you John Smith ¢” he said cautiously. 

“That's it,” she said. “ It’s nob my name ; 
bub it will do—my real name is Ann Halliday. 
My niece wants, to see you sorely, sir, Cet in— 
get in,” almost driving him before her into the 
vehicle, 

The rattling over the loose stones and the 
roar of the other traffic almost entirely 
vw their voices, conversation was impossi- 
ble. 

There was nothing for Gilbert to do but to wait 
with what patience he could till he saw the end 
of this odd adventure, This woman’s niece, who 
could she be? He had never seen this hard- 
featured old person in his life before, and, more- 
over, unless his olfactory nerves deceived him, she 
smelt of gin. 

“T never saw you before sir,” ehe roared into 
his ear; “but { did you a good turn once, I 
wrote to you from Hillford about a biack cabinet. 
I dreamt the will was there—I knew it was 
somewhere—and I was right, though dreams, 
they do say, goby contraries. I was the old man’s 
housekeeper.” 

“ But what about your niece }” he shouted 
back. “ What does she want with mo}. Where 
is she ? Who is she #” 

“She bad a world on her mind. She has been 
talking to the priest all day, He said she was to 
send for you at once; not an hour, no, not a 
moment, was to be lost; a terrible wrong has 
been done to some one. My head is that bothered 
1 don’t know rightly who. Hither it’s you or it’s 
a lady ; but you will hear soon enough. We 
haven't far to go,” 

* And . what's 
asked, 

“ Here we are,” said bis companion, as the 
hansom stopped in front of a row. of ,cheap- 
looking, red-brick houses, with narrow little 

rdons in front of them, and green iron_rail- 
Ings. 

“Tl keep you to take me back,” said Gilbert 
to the driver ag he got out, with a view of making 
@ good retreat in case of the worst. 

“Aye, very well,” remarked the old woman. 
“He will be some time, but there's a comfortable 
house (meaning public) just round the cortier, 
You come away in with me, sir; she’s worrying 
to see you, that I know. She can’t die with this 
on her mind, and I’m afraid it’s eomething vad— 
I’m main afraid it’s bad.” 

“But you have not told me her mame yet,” 
said her companion, following her into a very 
narrow little hall, lit ky one dip candle in a tin 
candlestick. 

“Her name! oh! then much good her married 
name has dime her—was an unfortunate name 
for her, Didn’t I tell you her name was Blaive 
—Mrs. Blaine?” 

Gilbert staggered against the wall as he heard 
this announcement. And had Georgie come to 
this—and was she dying? Was this drunken- 
looking old woman her auut—this messenger she 
had despatched to hear her confession ?. Needless 
to tell him—he knew all—and dying—-— 

He stood for a moment in a stuffy little parlour 
whilst Mrs, Halliday climbed upstairs to announce 
him, and, as he stood there, the’ whole place, 
flocr and ceilitg, seemed to reel with him—the 
small round table, the black horsehair sofa, the 
little clock, the white antimacassats, were whirling 
round and round ia’a giddy cirele. 

He was obliged to sit down, and lean ‘his head 
on Mis hands, to try and recover from this unex- 
pected shock, As he sat there, he felt'a heavy, 
claw-like grip on his shoulder, and a voice said,—— 

‘She's ready:for you now. Don’t say much, 
nor excite her moré nor can help>-she’ll 
hardly last the night out. "Come on,” imperi- 
ously, 

And he did come on as desired. He groped his 
way up the narrow little stairs, and found him- 
self ushered ‘iuto a bedroom—a sinall, meaniy- 
furnished apartment—no curtains to the win- 
dows, but there was a*good fire if the grate, and 
besideit, sitting ina cliair, propped up witlipillows 


your niece’s name”. he 


ead a youug woman, with the veal of death on her | 


face—with awful, hollow, hectic cheeks, and 
hollow, glittering, sunken eyes—but a woman he 





had never, to the best of bis recollection; set eyes 
on before in the whole course of his life, 

The door was shut behind him, and he and 
this stranger were alone. He stood irresoltrtely, 
thinking that there mus} be some mistake, look- 
ing interrogatively at the sbrunken figuré near 
the fire, that gazed back at him. eA 

“Come in, sir;” she said at last); ‘I knowvyou 
well, though you don’t know “me, Yous see 
befere you a rare wicked woman-penitent’‘and 
sorry enough for her sins now, and wanting to 
make amends to those she has wrongedbefore it 
is totally too late,” ;' 

“You are eure you are making no'mistake }” 
said Gilbert, now taking a seat at some distince, 
“Tm sorry to see you, whoever you tury be, so 
ill; but I think you are making some mistake.’ 

“No mistake ab all. I'm--my right name’ is 
Mrs. Blaine——--” . 

Here she was interrupted by # frightful it of 
coughing, and for fully three minutes gasped and 
gasped for breath. y y 

“Tm all right now,” she at last,’ ‘*and 
please let me talk whileI can. “We did a terrible, 
terrible wrong to poor Mra, Vernon—your wife ! 
Peter did it for money, and he made me do ‘it for 
nothing. Aye; Peter wasa fierce man!” 

“Do what?” demanded: Gilbert, ina eherp 
voice, 

“T'll tell you all in tinie, I was honsemaid at 
the Blaines, and the young gentleman, Mr, Peter, 
fell in love with me,  His'pecple was mad—inad, 
and I was sent about my business. However, it 
made no difference, for he knew where I wetit to, 
aud we were married ; here are “our lines,” 
banding a slip of paper which Gilbert reached for 
mechanically, 

“Then Peter got into trouble’ and left the 
country and left me, andl took service again,’ I 
rarely heard from him, unles asking for money ; 
he came home to his people very poor, and hear- 
ing Miss Georgie Grey was to have agrent fortune 
he made up to her, as you know, and married Her, 
on the’sly. It was bigamy’ of courte; but’ he 
never expected I.would turn up again, an@ he 
wanted her fortune sorely. Well, he was'-lis- 
appointed ; it went to the Vances, He then 
gave out he was dead, never meaning ‘to Come 
home uo more.” ‘ 

She paused for a moment’ panting like rome 
hard-pressed animal. 

Well,” she proceeded, “then Miss Grey—for 
she never was aught else, in epite of thé jugg)>ry 
at Portsmouth, when she was a ‘poor foolish 
child—-was married to you, and she would ‘have 
heard no more of Peter, only for the coming in 
for allthe money in the ‘ead, partly owing to » 
dream of my aunt’s, the old man’s housekeeper ; 
and when Peter heard of’ this; of course, ‘he 
craved for it, and back he came, as hard ax” he 
could, meaning to have what he called his share 
meaning all: He had a kind ‘of ttotion that 
you and Mrs. Vernon being so fond of ‘ove 
another, would try to buy him off, to keap what 
he pretended was his seoret, for’ your own 
eakes,”” ‘i 

Here Gilbert breathed to himself balf-a-donen 
maledictions. 

“ Dor, as he knew, you were lawful ‘mat and 
wife all the time; but he made you think diffe- 
retit, and you were‘easily persuaded, and whavhe 
called too proud and too proper to keep'thé matter 
qniet, and let things go on as ‘usual ’ Besides, 
he eaid; she had & tenspet like'a: wild Gat 

“Well, Peter broke up yout home; and ‘made 
a tot of mischief, and got you out of the country 
and then fell in with me, « I was fond of ‘Peter,. 
and [ made friends with Him, I wasin/‘all his 
secrets { it was I aa fetched her ‘away’ that 
time ; ’'m—I was Mary Todd ;\she kinew me’ as 
Miss Fane's noaid, ' iY, 

““When he got her to Gordon’ Sqtare“my | 
how she went on! She was just like a wild 
thiag; she wanted to jump clean’ through the 
window, and, aye, she eaid awful things to ‘Peter 
he struck her! I told him "it was'a shame, 
aud she a lady, and so delicate looking and aot 
his’ wife ‘or anything y but her mouth, it did 


* bleed pen, but she never cried, nor was a bib 


cowed—only fiercer than ever! wk 
* Pgee, sir, by your face, that this’is a terrible 
hearing you, and I’ve beens wicked woman. 





bp te vee. 
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I bof uothing but fine clothes and 
di a-—rher diamonds. I’ve them here; 1 
sold her, clothes, and her sealskin, and the stars, 
but Lkept the necklet, 

“ We, Peter and I, were fine people, aud’kept 
a lot of company. I hada carriage and maids 
of my own, but she was a kind of conscience 
in the house;:@- skeleton in the eupbeard, all the 
while elaat 

Peter, he and I used to. quarrel, and he drank 
at times just awful | and: I—well you must just 
know all first as well as last—I drank ‘too, to 
drown care, as it were, and keep myself cheer; 
ful, for I could uot be very cheery’ when I 
thought of that poor young lady upstairs! 

“She gave me letters for you to »post; but I 
burnt them, of couree—and how she would cry 
at times! ery and sob for her two little boys ; 
but at last she got quieter—she stopped walk- 
ing, walking, walking, and sobbing at nights, 
and beating her hands on the doors, She used 
to keep meawake, I can tell you, many an bour, 
She got. quiet and sullen like, and then, it seems, 
somehow she got hold of the key and got 
away.” 

“And is that all yow have to tell me?” 
said Gilbert, now standing up with a face as 
white as death, 

“No, no-—the worst is ‘to be told yet,” she 
said, suddenly covering her face with her hands ; 
‘but I was not myself when I did it,” shiver- 
ing as she spoke, 

“Then *~~in a low, hard-struck vyoice-—" you 
did it?” 

“] did,” she returned in a broken whisper. 

For & moment or two there’ was a dead 
silence. 

This miserable woman, this dying creature, 
had killed her husband with her own hand, 

Georgie was innocent! Georgie had been 
everyone's unhappy scapegoat, 

Georgie was his wife—his wife, who had been: 
reft from him—from that wicked scoundrel whom 
Nemesis had overtaken on his own hearth, but 
whom Gilbert felt, aw he looked back on. his 
career, that he had deserved to swing by the 
hands of the common hangman. 

What could ever make up to Georgie for all 
she had suffered} And how was he ever to gain 
her pardon ? 

*T may as well finish 1” gasped the miserable 
Re ger py him, “One night Peter and I had 
an aw. quarrel—partly about money, part 
abouts womar. He had been taking a fot by 
brandy—raw brandy; so had I. It was’ that. 
We got to high words ; we got to blows. He 
cursed me; he called me vile names, He struck 
me, and I, filled with some kind of demon, turned 
op him with the nearest thing I could find. It 
happened to be a knife. I made for him, and 
missed him. YI saw by his eyes he would kill me, 
and I struck at him again hard, and he fell, I 
did not kaow for sure if be was dead—at first I 
was afraid to look. I poured out a lot of brandy, 
and drank it raw; that gave me heart ; it was 
like fire’ inside me. I went to him and pulled 
out the knife. Hewas dead! I threw the knife 
in the fire, and turned off the gas, and made my 
way to bed. 

“T was too deadened and stupid with drink to 
care if I was found out or not, I lay and slept 
Uke a log till morning, and then came the 
hubbub !--and she was missing. There was 
her f votprint all the way down the stairs !—'She 
arp it,” evyéryone said ; and I—no one dreamt 
cT me, 

“TY stayed up in my roohi as much as I could ; 
and then I gathered ali the money and clothes I 
could together, and went off in a cab, I never 
said where-—not likely I would go back to that 
hovee, I was—you will think it strange-—very 
sorry for Peter, I felt as if someone else had 
done it; but, then, I knew I had—his awful 
dead face looking up at me from the floor used 
to give me wu peace at nights. I‘ seemed to see 
it iu the dark, even if I shut my eyes. It’s quite 
true What people say about ‘ murder will out ’— 
you can’t keep it. I would have told, only I 
knew there was no need, 

*T waa.dying.. It’s the drink! I could not 


eave it off-—drink is killing me. Can you xot 





say a word to me, air, to ease my mind?” she 
added, piteously ; ‘' just one little word.” 

* What can I say?” he eaid, speaking with a 
visible effort, . ‘ forgiveness wil! avail you 
nothing. But 2s far as it goes 1 give it to you. 
We are all sinners+some woree than others. It 
ill becomes me to refuse’ to listen to a fellow. 
creature who is to stand before another Judge so 
soon But-—no; I will say no more.” 

And, indeed, here his voice failed him. 

“Oh, sirl’ Oh4- if I could only see Mrs, 
Vernon I would be happier, if she would listen 
to me, not that I deserve it. I'm too bad, too 
wicked, for avy lady to come and speak to. His 
Reverence told me io send for you, I believe 
that was his reason.” 

“T can’t tell you anything about Mrs. Vernon.” 
How strange to utter the weil-known name 
again! “I don’t know where she is, but I'll go 
now, when I leave this, and try and find her. I 
have wronged her. I thought she was guilty of 
-—of—that crime in Gordon-square !” 

“Ob! sir, oh! Mr, Vernon, if you knew 
her-——”’ 

“Yes, I ought to have known better; and 
now I have no time to lowe. Mary Todd—I 
cannot call you by that other name—guilty 
woman as you are, you have raised the cares 
of life from my shoulders this evening. You 
have restored me my wife and children; you 
have raade come amends at last, What can 1 do 
for you! Is there anything that [ can procure, 
anything in my:power?. Name it!” 

“You are too good to me, air; nothing. And 
if I were starving I would nod presume to take 
from you after all I have cost you. Here ate 
two things—the diamonds, pulling out a case, 
and these marriage lines—no use to me, now, 
and she might wish to see them. She will be 
glad to know that she never was avyone’s wife 
but yours; J can well understand that }” 

In five minutes more Gilbert, with the diamonds 
and the certificate in bis pocket, was tearing off 
in. the direction of the West-end of London, 
having slipped a good sum ‘of money into Mrs, 
Halliday’s ready palm for the use of her niece, 
or for the funeral, 


CHAPTER ‘XXXVITII. 


Gupert Vervox necd not have been in such a 
hurry after all, for when he got back to his club 
and began to sort his ideas, he remembered: that 
he had no means of discovering his wife’s address 


(yea she was really and truly bis own wife again), | 
| one of his present audience, She became very 


excepting through her bavker’, and her bankers 
were not his bankers.. Very early, in fact the 
moment the dvors were open, he was on the spot, 
eager to see the manager. 

After some delay he’ was shown into the 
manager's private reow, and found himself stand- 
ing before a very polite, elder|y man, witha most 
piercing pair of eyes, who looked at him criti- 
cally, and asked “what he could do for him ?” 

These young fellows mostly came to borrow 
money, but that was not thisgentleman’s errand, 
He wanted a lady’s address, This was some- 
thing quite out of thecommon. He wanted the 
address of a nice, young, pretty customer— Mrs, 
George. 

The manager hem’d and hawed, ‘‘ and. really 
very touch regretted that such a proceeding ‘was 
quite out of the question. Mrs. George's address 
was given him in—ab,” with a sudden buret of 
candour, “ he might say in confidence.” 

“ You receive her letters and forward them, do 
you not?” 

Occasionally, I may say we do,” 

“I must have her address, It is of the last 
importance,” said Gilbert, impatiently. ‘ You 
will. scarcely withhold it from me. when I tell 
you that I am her husband.” 

The manager now arranged his glasses, and 


scrutinised his visitor as keenly as if he were a | 


doubtful cheque, and then said, “ Mr. Vernon, I 
think,” taking up hiscard, ‘You are Mr, Ver 
nou, I presume }” 

“Yes, and the lady I wish to communicate 
with is Mrs, Vernon.” 


** Ohy indeed | them in that case there is a | then back to Mrs, Vernon again.” 


| mistake. We have no one of that name on our 
, 


, 


| "It is the same person |” emphatically 
| “Ytmy be,” dubiously ; “at any rate, we have 
no authority to divulge Mrs. George's, alias Mrs. 
Vernon's address. You had better go to your 
| solicitors——~” 

“That's not a bad idea ; thank you,’ quickly 
rising, “ I will go to hers, since I can get nothing 
out of you,” 

“Very sorry we cannot oblige you—but it’s 
| not business,” bowing, “Ah ! good morning.” 
“What did the fellow want coming here 
| bothering? A likely thing to give Mra, George's 
| address, If they were to do so, she would 
| probably withdraw her accouut like a shot, and 
| it was pretty big one. No, ne! my fine young 
| gentleman !you must find her for yourself-——xo 
easy matter |” 

Her former men of business knew nothing 
whatever about her. Mr, Blaine had taken her 
affairs out of their hands, They were rather 
bitter about Mr. Blaine and his proceedings, and 
had, of course, had an inkling, nay more than 
au inkling, of the terrible catastrophe in the 
Vernon family—the appearance of a said-to-be- 
dead usband upon the scene! 

Now, Gilbert, in quick, short sentences, 
“ange cag poured forth to the family lawyers 

is own and his wife’s wrongs, lodged the 
certificate of Mr, Blaine’s first marriage with 
thera, and considerably opened their eyes, 

He told them that found Mrs. Vernon muat 
be ; no money, if it took every shilling he pos- 

, must be epared, nor a moment lost in 
setting the quest on foot that very day—nay, 
that hour ! 

His lawyers eat in amazement ‘to vee their 
usual cool, nay, rather nonchalant client in ‘the 
character of a man full of fire, recourse, and 
energy, suggesting this, advising that, ordering 
the other thing ! 

Between his vieit to the bank and his visit to 
the solicitors the morning was gone ; but the day 
must not pess until Lady Fanny-—-aye, avd Lizzie 
Fane-—knew all, 

They were toying with a delicate late lunch 
when Gilbert came in, looking unusually hurried 
and excited, and somehow different, What had 
happened? They would know soon enough, 

** Yes, I’m starving ; and if, as you say, thrre 
aré plenty of hot cutlets, I'll be glad to see them. 
Aunt Fanny and Lizzie,” when the servant had 
left, ‘‘I cannot wait to tell you! It’s all right 
about Georgie; she- was my Wife all the time, 
and is still !” 

This was by no means good news to 





at least 


pale and rigid-locking ; but Gilbert, a stranger to 
any good news for co long, was full of his sub- 
ject, needless to say. 

“She has been the victim of a most awful con- 
spiracy. That other man was nothing to her at 
all; he had « wife alive at the time !” 

“ How do you know this?” rather seornfully. 

** Because she sent for me yesterday, handed 
over her marriage certificate, made a clean breast 
of it—the whole plot. It was to get Georgie’s 
money, nothing more!” he returned, speaking 
very rapidly. 

“ Gracious !"’ ‘ejaculated Lady Fanny, “Ff 
never heard of such awful wickednees, vever ! 
—never in all my life !”’ 

* But she did marry this—that Blaine!” put 
in Lizzie. 

“ Yes, went through the form at a regiatry- 
office when she was a silly girl. She never saw him 
again till he turned up at the Manor to levy black 
mail, his wife being in the secret,” 

* They must have gob-a great deal of roney 
from her!’ in a tone of regretful conjecture, 

“Pretty well+-nine thousand pounds and 
nearly all her own jewellery ! But what is that’ 


nothing 1” 
“ Not the Vernon diamonds !” with a shriek. 
“Not wot the Vernon diamoudse! But,” 


rouch hurt, “you seem! to think more of thes 
than her and all she has suffered; Aunt Fauny \" 

** Oh, it’s been all very terrible, no doubt, and 
T cam assure you my brain is in a whirl—one day 





Mrs, Vernon, another Mrs, George, then Blaine, 
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ib'‘ Mrs. Vernon she has been always. If I bad 
not been a hot-headed fool [ would not have given 
in so easily, Iam sorry you and Lizzie have so 
little sympathy with one of your own sex, who 
has been such an innocent victim, and who has 
suffered so much, and so little compassion for 
me." 

~ Lady Fanny and Lizzie at once, now they saw 
how the wind blew, said a great many things 
from the lips out, only they were in their hearte 
very sorry that affairs had taken this most un- 
expected turn 

“Riog the bell, Gilbert, and we will go up- 
stairs and have a comfortable talk--j really feel 
all of a shake.” 

Yes; and, if you don't mind, 1 should like 
to have the boys down, Aunt Fanny.” 

“ You are never going to tell them?” in a tone 
of severe reproof. 

“I don’t kaow what you think I am going to 
tell them, I ehall tell them one thing that I | 
hope will come true, and that is, thao they will 
have their mother with them soou,’ speaking in 
a freezing tone. 

“Oh! yea, of course-—I suppose so. 
she ¢”’ 

“TI am sorry toeay I do not know. 
from my heart I did.” 

“Have you not seen her since you came 
home ?” 

“Yes, once,” colouring at the mere recollec- 
tion of that terrible interview in the Lover's 
Walk, “Ah! here you are,” to Alick and Jack, 
“come here, and leb me see you.” 

No need for the invitation—-they were already 
climbing up like two young bear-cubs, aad 
administering two or three hugs apiece. 

Miss "ane sat opposite, and believed she could 
read her cousin’s thoughts. When he put down 
Alick, and pushed the hair back from his eyes, he 
looked at him, she told herself, with fatherly 
pride, saying inwardly, to himself, “ This boy is 
my heir, and a real Vernon.” But to the 
younger he waa different, if less proud. His look 
was more lingering, moretender. He looked into 
the child’s deep grey eyes, aud patted his curly | 
locks 

“ Ah!” she said to herself, with inward fury ; | 
“that is because he is so like her-—anyone can 
nee that he is Gilbert’s favourite. Horrid little 
wretch, I always hated him and always will!” 
These pleasant sentiments she prudently kept to 
herself, aud, calling over the two boys, kissed 
them offusively, saying, after they had gone to 
the windows,—" Dear children, what a difference 
this will make to them.” 

As to that hateful, awkward quarter-of-an 
hour with Gilbert only three days ago, she was 
resolved to ignore it completely. Fancy, all but 
proposing to a married man !—bout then who had 
ever expected thie? She must be civil to her 
when ehe did come back, or there would be no 
more pleasant visite to (he Mauor. 

When she did come back—aye, that was it, A 
week went by, Christmas was over, and still 
here were no tale or tidings of Mrs. Gilbert 
Vernon. The solicitors were he!pleas, private in 
quiry agen‘a completely at sea. She appeared to 
have a faculty for hiding—practice makes per- 
fect 

Ali the same, Gilbert went home, taking with 
him the two boys. The Manor was opened up in 
the old fashion, the house filled with servants, a 
nursery governess set to rule over the two chil- 
dren, and it was generally given out, in a quiet 
way, that it was all a mistake about Mrs, Gilbert 
all along, and the only thing that they wanted 
now was to have her at home once more, 





Where is 


I wish 
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CHAPTER XXXIX 


CaRISTMAS was passed at the Manor. It was 
& very festive season for the poor, for the smaller 
‘enants, in short, for the parish in general—" a 
splendid Christmas,” as their stockings testified, 
to Jack and Alick, and there was high holiday in 
the servants’ hall, but it was a sad and dull 
enough anniversary for the master of the house 
when he sat alone over the fire, after the boys | 
had gone to bed, and when the servants were | 





carousing downstairs. However, “ hope springs 
eternal in the human breast.” 

Another week, another day might bring her ! 
Such s thing as baffling the very best “ private 
inquiry office ” in England could not be done by 
any ordinary young woman—surely not! But 
that was just the thing that Georgie was uot. 
She had gone through so much of recent years 
that she was always expecting the unexpected ; 
always prepared for anything, for what had 
always latterly come to her--the worst. 

She was sharp, quick, decided in all her move- 
mentsnow. She was hardened, though not in 
the way that Gilbert had accused her of being 
hardened ; and, moreover, she was a rich woman 
and had four thousand a year at her back ; knew 
how to bribe, was bitterly unforgiving to Gilbert 
for the wrong he had done her, and did not 
choose to be found out, 

And so time went on. January passed, aud 
the only remarkable event to signalise it at the 
Manor was that the drawing-room, bondoir, and 
Mrs. Vernon's own apartments were done up 
with lavish magnificence—money no object— 
dove up in her favourite colours, her taste 
remembered and studied down to the smallest, 
detail. 

A new landau was ordered, a pony-carriage, 
a pair of Russian ponies; Mrs. Vernon's own 
hack was kept in constant exercise, ready to be 
used the moment its mistress returned. 

But days went by--aye, and weeks—and she 
did not appear! The drawing-rooms were never 
ocoupied, the landau was never taken out, the 
ponies and hack were still standing there eating 
their heads off. 

The place and establishment were, however, 
still kept up—kept up at the utmost pitch 
of perfection, as if at any hour of the day the 
absent mistress of the house might be expected 
to return, but still still she never came—never 


| was heard of, and now, not merely days and 


weeks, but months had gone by, and still “she 
cometh not” might have been the burden of 
Gilbert Vernon’s song. 

It had gradually leaked out that she had gone 
away under a kind of cloud more than two years 
previously, that this cloud had heen subsequently 
entirely cleared away, and that the sun of com- 
plete innocence had shone out since, but that, 
somehow, Mrs. Vernon’s pride would not suffer 
her to return ; “ no, nob even for the children’s 
sake,” said one gossiping matron te another, 
nodding her head and lifting her hands and eye- 
brows, 

“T wonder what will be the end of it?” said 
al! (the neighbours, “I wonder what was the 
real reason of the row between the Vernons, 
whom everyone thought such a happy couple !|— 
quite models to the whole county. But one 
never sees what is behind the scenes, of course,” 

“T always thought Mr. Vernon was too polite 
to his wife,” said one lady with cool decision. 

“ Depend upon it, » man who carries his wife's 
shawle aud paresols, and hands her out of a 
carriage, and opens the door for her, and all that 
sort of thing, just as if she were not married to 
him at all, pute ip on to disarm suspicion. I 
always understood Gilbert Vernon had a hatred 
to matrimony. This young woman caught him ; 
and, believe me, he beat her behind the scenes, 
and she ran away and won't come back.” 

“I don’t think Mrs. Vernon ever gave me the 
look of an ill-used wife,” said another lady, “much 
less ever showed the marks of blows and bruises. 
I like Gilbert Vernon! he is @ gentleman to his 
finger euda, Believe that itis she who has shown 
him the cloven foot. I never have any faith in 
these uaequa! marriages ; they come to grief— 
the people I mean-—sooner or later.” 

‘But if she is ia fault,” said number three, 
“ why should he be so anxious to have her back ? 
Why has the house been all newly done up— 
now carriages, new horses, new liveries} That 
does not look as if your theory would hold water, 
Mrs. Sharp,” turning to the last speaker, 

“Ob, my dear, you are not as well up ia the 
ways of the world as I am,” said the other with 
asviff. “Don't you know that she has come in 
for a large fortune?” spreading out both hands 
with gusto as she spoke, “It’s that, and he’s 
quite ready to take her back and wink at all her 





little errors ; and then, you see, the children, as 
they are boys it’s no matter so much what their 
mother has been or has done, If they were girls 
it would be quite another thing. You can sce 
that" 

This last lady spoke with such an air of confi- 
dence and supreme assertion that she silenced 
any other arguments—hers was considered to be 
amply conclusive. Mrs. Vernon had been under 
a cloud, and was to be forgiven and reinstated on 
account of her fortune. 

These ladies all had made very bad shots, as we 
know ; bub Mr. Vernon and the queer state of 
affaira up at the Manor had been a perfect wind- 
fall to them in the way of gossip al) through a 
very wet winter and a cold, bleak spring. 

These were the little nobodies who lived in 
white villas onthe borders of Maxton; and were, 
in one respect, like Mahomet’s coffin—between 
earth and heaven—beiug half way between the 
townsfolk on one hand, upon whom they looked 
down with great scorn, and “ the county” on 
the other, whom they looked up to and wor- 
shipped at a respectful distance. 

As months went on Gilbert became more hope- 
less. He now regretted that he had been in such 
a hurry to return ahd set up house ab the Manor, 
aud had so foolishly jumped at the conclusion 
that Georgie would be easily discovered and would 
gladly return. 

‘What a fool,” he said to himself, “he had 
been and must look in the eyes of his friends, 
having made such preparations, and being so full 
of expectation for a person who had never come, 
and probably never meant to come.” 

He hadgiven up seeking her at last as a bad 
job ; he had spent hundreds of pounds in vain ; 
searches had been made in quest, through his 
agents, of at least half a dozen ladies, whe had 
turned to be complete strangers. 

There was no use in carrying on such a fruit- 
less search. If she chose to come home slie 
knew where it was, and of her whereabouts he 
wae as ignorant as ever. 

One person in the household knew the absent 
lady’s address, and that was the boys’ ourse, Mrs. 
Lumsden ; but she was under a most solemn 
promise never to reveal it save by her miatress’s 
express permission, 

She had corresponded with her coustantly, 
posting the letters always with her own hands, 
under cover to Mrs, Vernon’s bankers. - 

She kept her posted up in all news about the 
boys at regular intervals, She even ventured to 
add little extra items about the master— that he 
had everything prepared for her, and great 
search made for her, and was always talking to 
the boys about her soon coming back. 

At one time Mrs. Lumeden threw this out as 
a broad hint, but it had no effect, Then she 
ventured to add that, “ Mr. Vernon was in very 
low spirits, and seemed greatly disheartened and 
lonely.” 

Mire Lumeden had known of the break-up, 
and of the whole story from fired to last, about 
Mrs, Vernon's firs) marriage, Her sympathice 
had been entirely with her mistress. 

She was devoted to her and the boys, 
especially Master Alick, whom she had what is 
called “taken from the month,” aod whom she 
looked upon as her own special property. 

All through that dreadful year in London her 
heart had been entirely with the so-called Mrs. 
George, and she had felt—she could not have 
exactly explained why--rather angry with Mr. 
Vernon, aud had been short sad sharp in her 
answers when he ventured into the nursery af 
Lady Fanvy’s. 

Now it was the other way. She was angry 
with her mistress and sorry for him. : 

It was wretched to see a young man like him 
living all alone in utter solitude in that great 
big house, breakfasting alone, dining alone, going 
out alone, F 

No, she had no patience with Mrs, Vernon at 
all. She knew she was wanted at home, and 
that if she came she would be only too welcome. 
She was obstinate—she had got some queer 
notions in her head--she had no notiou of com- 
ing back. 

Mrs, Lumsdeo had written as strongly 
she dared, and the answer she had received ws, 
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to say the least of it, sharp, short, aud decisive, 
“(She was not to write in that tone again, 
although she was @ very worthy, excellent, faith- 


ful woman. 

Mrs. put the letter in the fire, as she 
did all that came from her mistress, and made 
up her mind that she would not meddle again : 
it was ill and thankless work interfering between 
man and wife, but she was main sorry for her 
master for all that. ‘ 

She saw him ous day as she was passing 
through the hall standing in the drawing room 
with Jack, who wna clamouring to be taken for 
a drive. 

After some discussion about his lessons, it was 
settled that he might go, and he instantly rushed 
madly for his hat, cannoning against the solid 
Mrs. Lumsden in the doorway. and clattering 
away across the oaken oem RD ‘ 

“He is growing niore like every day !’’ 
ventured Mrs, Lumsden, nodding her head at a 
emall oil painting of Mrs. Vernon that stood 
between the two windows on an eagel, 

“Yes,” assented her listener, glancing at the 
same picture, wistfully. “I am beginning to 
think, Mrs. Lumsden—miod you, I would not 
say this to anyone but you——that—that we will 
never see her again! She may be dead!” in a 
lower voice. 

he. no, sir!” very eagerly, “she’s not 
that 1” 

“What?” looking at her sharply, “Ah! I 
see, Mre, Lumsden ! you know—you know where 
she is! You speak with confidence! Tell me 
where she is—I implore you!” 

“What did I say, sir?” getting red with 
alarm. “Whatdid I say? Only that she was 
not dead t™ 

“Io was the way you spoke—the manner, 
nob the matter! I believe that she writes to 
you. Now, Mrs. Lumsden, for Heaven's sake 
tell me the truth! Your face will speak for 
ygu if your tongue won't. Pity me! I know 
you will!” 

“Truth! Good heart alive, what have I ever 
said?” greatly distressed and twisting her apron 
‘ato every shape, looking dreadfully put out 
and nervous, 

“Ts sche well?” he continued ; “surely you 
may tell mo that much—only that much ?” very 
earnestly, 

“Oh! Mr. Vernon, you are a gentleman,” 
earfully, “ you would not go for to make a poor 
womat like me break her ‘-bounden word, now 
would you? I've given my promise to her— 
my sacred solemn promise, and you just took me 
unawares just now, Oh, sir,” beginning to cry 
in earnest—“oh, sir, you would not press me 
would you {” 

“T don’t ask you to break your promise, you 
may rely on that ; but you break none, surely, 
if hg tell me is she well——no harm in that 
aurely }” 

“ She ig well; I may say that.” 

“TI suppose you have been in her confidence ail 
along rather bitterly, “you have the advantage 
of me,” 

“Well, sir,” wiping her eyes, “ I’ve been in 
what you may call her confidence, and write and 
‘ell her how the boys is regular—and, maybe, it’s 
your own fault for not knowing as much as I do. 
“here's been euch a lot of mistakes about that 
Siaine, and all, and, poor young lady, her heart 
Was nearly broken between you, it really 
werg |” 

_ “ Betweert us!” indignantly. “Now, Mrs. 
Lumsden, had I anything to say to that? Come 
10wW, be just.” 

“No, no; and no wonder you are vexed with 
ucr now-——[ am a bit myself. I can’t make it 
ut, Aud she did seem, if 1 may say it without 
Fence, main fond of you once, and it seems 
yard as I should know what you don’t, but it's 
or orders—and then,” with a sudden gush of 
rcfessional pride, “you see as I was Master 
Alick’s nurse—nurse to her first—I took him from 

® month, you'll remember,” ” 

Yes—I remember, too, how he roared night 
sud day; you had no sinecure, But I suppose 
she say 3 nothing of me, Mrs, Lumsden, nor of 
~ comng home %" gazing at her intently. 

“ Not a word,” 





“ And—and does she seem happy ?” 

“Oh! yes, she writes cheerful. And now, 
really, Mr, Vernon—now you won't ask me no 
more, will yout” beseechingly. 

“No—no more, Iam sorry, now, we all came 
home,” walking to the window and looking out ; 


“but it can’t be helped. I'll have these rooms 
shub up; these are not likely to be wanted,” 
coming back towards Mrs, Lumsden as he spoke. 

“ Maybe they will before long,” she said, oon- 
solingly ; “maybe she'll change her mind yet, 
and work out of this queer notion; may- 


“Father ! father!” cried two small figures, in 
pilot cloth top-coats, like miniature men; “ are 
ou coming? What a time you have been, We've 
out in the dog-cart waiting for you—do 
come |” 
And, thus on either side by his im- 
patient and imperious sons, he left Mrs, Lunisden 
the drawing-room to herself. 


CHAPTER XL. 


To divulge the secret of Georgie’s very secure 
retreat we must go back to the very day, the 
very hour, when she was left by Maggie, key in 
hand, to be her own porteress to freedom. 

She had waited until the house was silent, and 
was about to creep downstairs when a sudden 
noise caused her to start back with beating heart 
—timid as a fawn, 

The Blaines were evidently quarrelling, having 

uite a scene below, something similar to the one 
had witnessed the ous evening, only ona 
more extensive scale ; high, shrill talking, rising 
to screams ; low mutters of a man’s voice; more 
screams ; then a sudden loud rumbling and roll- 
ing of furniture ; then dead silence. 

Sho stole like a mouse to the top of the land- 
ing, and looked over. In a moment a door down- 
stairs was flung open, and dashed back. 

She had a hasty view of Mary Todd, with 
sweeping robes, thered in one hand, dis- 
hevelled hair, a wild, red face, pat out the lobby 
gas, and then ascending with strange, uneven 
steps to her room—the one just below Georgie’s. 

Georgie waited and waited, sitting on the 
top of the stairs, trying to screw up her courage, 
and listeuing eagerly for Ais footstep. 

Once he hed gone up, she might descend with 
impunity ; but what ages he was in coming! 
and the precious moments were flying away so 
fast ! 

At last, spurred to desperation, she took her 
bundle in her hand, and, with knees, actually 
knocking together, fearing that any moment he 

ight come forth and seise her, she stole down- 
stairs, down past the smoking-room door, with 
panting heart and bated breath—down, down, 
all the way down in the dark, to the hall. 

She eye the door, having put back the 
bolts witha trembliag hand, and she stood out 
side once more in the open air—free ! 

She closed the door as softly as she could, and 
then began to run. 

But she did not keep up that pace long. She 
was soon out of breath. ‘ 

Ib was a misty, drizzling night, the streeta 
were wet, aud her feet soon soaking. 

Every policeman she saw made her heart 
bound, every skulking figure made her shake like 
a leaf. 

Here she dived dowa an alley to avoid one; 
there she crept under an archway to avoid 
another; now ehe sat dowa in a porch, and 
rested, 





station, from the refreshment-room cat, who was 
the firat arrival from a long night's marauding 
and serenading on neighbouring roofs, to the 
clerk of the ticket-office, who appeared last upon 
the scene. 

Fires were lit, porters began to bustle, engines 
in remote sheds to get up steam. The sooner 
there was a train ready to leave tho better for 
her, Where its destination might be was of no 
consequence as long as it was at least » hundred 
miles from London, 

Not a few glances had been cast on the pretty, 
ana young woman, sitting with a bundle on her 

p and a pair of thin French shoes upon her feet, 
at the most remote corner of a bench, looking ill, 
and frozen, and frightened—looking really very 
strange. 

One of the porters, taking pity on her forlorn- 
looking condition, advanced with a roll of his 
body, and said, — 

“ Got any luggage, miss?” 

For all reply she clutched her bundle con- 
vuleively, and shook her head. 

He was evidently at a loss to classify her, and 
he took off his cap and soratched his head as he 
stared at her common old shawl, her bundle, and 

her face was not that of a young woman of 
own rank in life. Who was she? 

“T beg pardon ; but you do look mighty cold 
and down. There’s good hot coffee going now at 
the refreshment-bar. Suppose you have a cup / 
Tt will warm you a bit.” 

She jumped st the idea, after her wed cvid 
night and morning spent in streets and atation, 
and got up stiffly, and walked slowly after him 
in the direction of the bar. 

He was very much astonished, indeed, to 
receive half-a-crown for his civility, and all that 
Georgie gained by such generosity was a certain 
amount of pity as being “a poor balf-witted 
creature who did not know one coin from another, 
and was not safe to be going about alone.” 

The station was filling fast, and the hurry and 
commotion increasing every moment, for the 
half-past seven express was just about to start 
for Birmingham. 

‘‘Where is that train going to!” inquired 
Georgie of her friend the porter, pointing 
towards it with a bare hand. 

“To Birmingham, miss. 
express,” 

“Oh, to Birmingham! It will do as well as 
any other place,” she said, half to herself. 

But the porter heard her, and his first sus- 
picions were naturally confirmed. 

“ Please get me a ticket, single, second-class,’ 
handing him a five-pound note, 

She was certainly not fit to be trusted with 
money. She had no purse, but carried all he: 
~wealth in the corner of her pocket-handkerchief. 
She was soon afterwards seated iu the corner of 
@ carriage, the only occupant, save one, u lady, 
who had got in briskly at almost the very last 
moment —a lady iu plain black, with a very close 
bonnet and thick veil, dressed in the style of an 
Anglican sister. 

After « time she raived this veil, and began to 
look about her and to settle some small parcels, 
and in doing so her eyes fell on Georgie, who was 
gazing out of the window in s dazed, stupid sort 
of way. 

She looked again, much harder this time, and 


It's the morning 


| with an expression of incredulous horror, Then, 


moving up quite opposite to her, she beat over, 
and said, in a singularly sweet, clear voice, — 
“Tt is not possible that [ara speaking to Mrs. 
Vernon—to Georgie Vernon, of Alton Manor?” 
Georgie stared at her vacantly ; then, recognis- 
ing a face familiar in happier days, that seemed 


It was four o’clock in the grey moruing whea | so long ago that they belonged to another life, 


she arrived at a great big ceatral station, and 
went in and sat upon one of the wooden seats, 
completely worn out. } 

Who would think, to look at it now, that it 
was such a very bustling, busy place in the day 
time? 

There was nob a soul to be seen. It was 
bitterly cold. The waiting-rooms, of course, were 
ehutup. The first morning train did not start 
till half-past seven, | 

There for three morial hours she sat, half 
frozen, watching the gradual waking up of the | 


} Kast Icng before our great gr’ 


she only replied by bursting into tears, 


{To be continued.) 








Tue Chinese, very, very long ago, hatched out 
their ducks by artificia! best ; and the incubators 
that seem so wonderful to us at the poultry 
shows and country fairs were an old atory in the 
Mathers wera 
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FACETLA, 


Mus. Bryxs (reading)—‘*Women cah endure 
pain better than men.” Mr, Binks-—-“ Who says 
that—a doctor or « shoemaker ?” 

Mr. Orpvor :—- IT am a gelf-made man, sir, I 
began life as a barefoot boy.” Kennard : 
“Indeed, Well, I wasn’t born “with shoes on 
either.” 

“Wors't you sit dowao and play a game with 
me?” Second Expert Chess-Player: “I can’t. I 
have an important engagement six weeks from 
to-morrow 

Para: ‘Quick: run and see what.is the 
matter with baby.” Mamma: “ Gracious! did 
be hear him crying?” Papa: ‘No, that’s it; 

e’s been quiet for ten minutes |” 

“Tt must be strange for the Spaniards to feel 
that they are ruled by that. boy Ring of theirs— 
a mere iviant.” “Why?" “It's so uncommon,” 
“Humph! It’s plain you never had an infant,” 

Mrs. Hevercx: “Ah, those sad, sad words, 
‘it might have been.’” Mr. Henpeck (feebly) : 
That's all right, my dear, but they’re not in it 
with those sad, sad words, ‘it was.’” 

“Wuar's that spot there that’s sé worn?” 
said Mike, beating the carpet. “Oh, that must 
have been just in front of the missis’ mirror,” 
Mary replied. 

Sap a fashionable lady in a foreign music shop 
to a German clerk,—‘‘ Has Schubert written any 
new songs lately!” “No, madam, not since he 
died,” responded the clerk, 

Tzacker: “Who was it that supported the 
world on his shoulders!” Bright Pupil: “ Tb was 
Atlas, ma'am.” Teacher: “And who supported 
Atlas?” Bright Pupil: ‘'The book don’t say, 
but I expect his wife supportéd him,” 

InspaoTon: ‘ Who drove the Israelites ont of 
Egypt! You, little boy in the corner,” Little 
boy in the corner trembling all over with fright : 
‘‘ {I never, sir, I only came from the country 
last week.” 

“TI am told,” said the caller, “ that your 
husband is engaged in a work of profane history.” 
“ Yes,” replied the author's wife; “it certainly 
sounded that way when I heard him correcting 
the proofs,” 

Tartor {to his apprentice whom he has sent 
with a bill to a dilutory customer): "Well, I 
suppose he waen’t pleased at the sight of you!” 
Apprentice : “Ou the contrary, he invited me to 
call again.” 

Hoter Manacra: “TI see you have given our 
best suite of rooms to a man named Jones. Are 
you sure hecan pay the price?” Clerk: “ Yes, sir, 
ne is immensely wealthy,” “ How do you know ?” 
“ Oh, he is very old and very ugly, and his wife 
is very young and very pretty.” 

Frast Servant: “ How do you like your new 
place?” Second Servant: “I don't like it at 
all.’”’ “ What is the matter ? Do they treat you 
rudely ?” “Oh, no; but they talk so loud I can 
hear every word they say without having to 
listen, aud I sin’t used to that.” 

Youna HusBanp (in a low tone to his wife, 
who meets him at the railway-station with her 
mother): “ Didn’t I telegraph to you not to bring 
your mother to the station?” Young Wife: 
“ That’s just why mammahas come. She wishes 


to speak to you about it. She opened the tele- 
gram,” 

Mrs. Susu I never noticed until we moved 
into this house thab the pump is out-doors,” 


Agent: “That’s so the water will be nice and 
cool in summer, ma’ata.”’ “ But I don’t want to 
be runving out-doors dozens of times a day in 
winter.” “No need to, ma’am. The pump 
always freezes up in cold weather.’ 

“ ARE you sure you know how to prepare those 
yysters, Mary!” asked Mrs, Brown of her new 
cook, “Oh yes, ma'am,” “ You know you must 
remove the berrds,” continued the lady. Cook 
looked doubtful © you know which are the 
beards, Mary ?” Vell, ma’am,” answered cook, 
“T think all the oysters I have opened must have 
been lady oysters, for they never had no beards.” 








A MAIDEN lady eaid to her little nephew : “' No, 
Johnny ; you go to bed early, and 8 do so, 
and you'll be rosy-cheeked and handsome when 
you grow up.” Johnny thought over this a few 
minutes xnd then observed ; “ Well, aunty, you 
must have sat up a good deal when you were 
young.” } 

Younes Lapy; “I must have some money to 
go offon a journey.” Father: “Eh? Where?” 
“T don’t know yet, but I must go somewhere at 
once.” “Good lands! What's happened?” 
“The dressmaker misunderstood, and instead of 
a walking costume, she has made a goibg-away 
gown,” 

“Is your Vienna bread fresh?” asked Mrs. 
Newbride of the baker, but. before he could reply, 
she added, “ How stupid of me, to be sure! Of 
course it couldn’t be very freeh, for it takes 
about ten days to come from Vienna, You may 
give me two loaves ;” and he gave her the stalest 
he had. 

“My dear,” said her husband, gently rousing 
his wife (the lady was dangerously ill), “ Mrs. 
Hobson called a little while ago and left her 
love and sympathy for you. She seems deeply 
affected,” « “John,” said the sick lady in a 
very weak tone of voice, as she slowly unclosed 
her eyes, ‘‘ what did she Have on §” 

Faang: “Why does Miss Morton wear such 
enormous sleeves | Large sleeves are fashionable, 
I know ; but hers are simply huge.” Miss Spite : 
“ Have you ever noticed her mouth?" Frank : 
“ Why, of course ; but what has her mouth to do 
with it?” Miss Spite: “Oh, nothing ; only they 
say she has a habit of laughing in her sleeve.” 

One day the children were having an object- 
lesson on the blue heron, The teacher called 
attention to ita small tail, saying, “The bird has 
no tail to speak of,” The next day she asked 
the scholars to write a description of the bird, 
and a little German girl wound up by saying, 
“The blue heron has a tail, but it must not 
be taiked about,” 

“ Lanres and gentlemen,”’ said the professional 
hypnotist, as he introduced Wayside Rhodes to 
the assemblage, ‘I will now give you a remark- 
able illustration of hypnotic power. I will lend 
the subject before you £5.” “ That's no trick,” 
said a voice, “And then,” said the profeseor in 
the firm tones of assured triumph, "I will make 
him return the £5 to me.” 

Mr. Merxx (to his employer): “I am com- 
pelled to ask you for an increase in pay. My 
family expenses are about double what they 
were last year.” Mr. Wholesale: ‘‘ Why, how’s 
that? I hadn’b heard there had been any 
increase in your family.” Mr, Meek: “ No, it’s 
not that. But Mr. Well-off who lives next door 
to us, gives his wife a new dress or hat almost 
every week,” : 

Exsiz (etat six): “Mamma, tell me—where 
were you born?” Mamma; ‘In Edinburgh, 
darling.” Elsie: ‘But I was born in London, 
wasn’t I?" Mamma: “Yes, dear,” Elsie: 
“And papa—where was he born?” Mamma: 
“Oh, papa was born in Dublia, I think: But 
why do you ask such questions?” Elsie (reflec- 
tively): “ What a funny thing that we should all 
have met together like this !”’ 

An Englishman, who prided himself on his 
smartness, went to New York for his summer 
holiday. The day he was returning he hurried to 
catch the boat, and seeing it a little way out from 
the pier he threw his bag in, and then quick] 
jumped in himself, Turning round, he said, 
“That was a near shave, waen’t it?” and a 
Yankee standing near, said, ‘ Yes; but I don’t 
know why you dic it, for the boat’s coming in.” 

A PLUMBER was sent to the house of a wealthy 
stockbroker to make repairs. He was taken by 
the butler into the dining-room, and was begin- 
ning his work, when the lady of the house 
entered, “John,” said she, with a suspicious 
glance towards the plumber, “remove the silver 
from the sideboard and lock it up at once,” The 
man of lead was in no wise disconcerted, “Tom,” 
said he to his apprentice, who accompanied him, 
“take my watch and my chain and these few 
coppers home to my missus at once. There 
seetas to be shady people about this house,” 





“THe password is ‘Saxe.’ Now don't forget 
it, Pat,” said the colonel, just after the battle of 
Fontenoy, at which Saxe was miarshal. “Sacks t 
Faith, and I will not. Wasn’t my father a 
miller?” “Who goes there ?” cried the sentinel, 
after the Irishman had arrived at his post,, Pat 
was as wise as av owl, and in a sort of whispered 
yell replied,— “ Bags, yer honour t” 

THe eminent physician was irritable. ,Calling 
the janitor he said,“ Who ia it that keeps 
singing, ‘I would not live alway ?’’’», “ It’s the 
lady in the apartment. above, \ir,” “ Well, tell 
her that as a professional man I am prepared to 
assure her that she won't, and that there is 
consequently no cause for further agitation on 
her part.” ‘ 

A tapy had an infant to be vaccinated, and 
being anxious that the vaccine matter ‘should be 
pure, was informed by the doctor that he had 
some from a grandchild of » Liberal Cabinet 


Minister. “I could not think of such a thing,” 
said the lady. “Al! our family are—and have 
been-— Conservatives, and I cannot allow tha 


taint of a Radical to be introduced into a child of 
mine,” 


In a restaurant the other day 8 gentleman Jef: 
hie wife for a few moments to chat with an 
acquaintance at another table, aud while he was 
there his friend persuaded him to partake of 
some lamb, Under a misapprehension the 
waiter removed the lamb before he had eaten it, 
whereupon he exclaimed, “ Goodness! where is 
my lamb?” His wife overhearing the question, 
answered, in a clear voice, “ Here I am.” 

Tas Avrnorrss: “ Have you read my, new 
book?” The Acquaintance: “ Well-er—-ah— 
only the first few chapters.” The Avuthoress 
(coldly): ‘The book isn’t divided inte chapters.” 
The Acquaintance: ‘“‘Um-—I should bave said 
I'd only read the—er—opening descriptive 
passages,” The Authoress (sternly); “There 
are no descriptive passages,” The Acquaintance: 
“Um—er — the-— preface I meant.” The 
Authoress (icily): ‘ There is no preface,” 

AN amusing story is told of an old tailor who 
lives at a smal] town in Shropshire. This year 
the old tailor, who had never been out of his 
native town in his life, went by an extursion to 
the great metropolis, When he got into the 
busy streets he was greatly surprised to see so 
mapy people, and, going up to a policeman, he 
said: “Is London always like this } or is it the 
M—— excursion that causes these crowds in the 
streets }”” 

Tomuy Jones was having a quiet game with 
his neighbour, when the Sunday-echool teacher, 
exasperated by the disorderly behaviour of 42 
class, involuntarily let his voice axsume 3 
threatening tone as he asked the scholars: * Who 
wrote the Psalms?’ There was an ominous 
pause, and then Toramy, seeing the teacher's eye 
fixed on him as though in suspicion, exclaimed in 
a voice of injured innocence, not unmixed with 
fear: ‘* Please, sir, it wasn’t me, sir!” 

“ My dear, don’t you intend to invite Mr. and 
Mrs, Green to your party?” asked Mr. Biller. 
“Certainly not.’ “Why not, my dear? They 
are good friends of ours.” “What if they are’ 
I am going to invite Mr. and Mrs Brows. 
“Well, can’t you invite the Greens as well! 
“Why, John Biller, you shock me with your 
taste. Brown and Green in my parlour toge- 
ther! Why, next you'll be asking me to wear 
blue and yellow. I declare, you men have co 
idea whatever of harmony.” 

A raw and bonnie laddie from Banffshire, 
who yisited London for the firsh time, wa* 
much exercised in his mind at seeing some 
policemen signalling to each other by flash- 
ing their bull’s-eye lanterus. The follow- 
ing conversation eneued between him and o 
Londoner whom he accosted in the. street. 
Laddie (piano); “Fat is a’ thae loonies daeiv_ 
wi’ the wee bits 0’ aps) Londen ¥. 

our pardon, six.” Laddie (forte): “Bat 1s 
iy ee loonies daein’ wi’ the wee bits St lichtice 
Londoner : " How much?” Laddie (fortissimo’: 
“ Fat is a’ thae loonies daein’ wi’ the wee bits ° 
lichties ?” Londoner: “Get out, you bloomin 
Portugee,”’ 





Dec. 29, 1894. 
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Durine the first week in January the Prince 
of Wales will probably shoot at tle Rising 
with the Duke of Fife, 

Tus Duchess of Albany will go to Cannes 
soon, where she will make a long stay at the 
villa where the late Duke died, and which is now 
her Royal Highnesa’s own property. es: 

Priscr Anotruus of Teck and his bride will 
be paying & series of visits at Sandringham, the 
White Lodge, Eaton and Trentham, before 
settling at Roundhay, near Leeds, where they 
are to arrive on January 31st, 

Li Huna Cane, the greatest of Chinese 
statesmen is seventy-one years old. He has been 
previously phason 9 In 1870 he was despoiled 
of his honours, but afterwards regained Inperial 
favour. 

Tus late Lady Caroline Courtenay was the 
last survivor but one of the eight Maids-of- 
Honour — on the accession of the Queen, 
in 1837. Nearly all theee ladies have lived to 
advanced ages, only one of them having died 
before the year 1875. 

Tue Queen quite approved of having no festivi- 
ties Sin connectioa with the Russian Royal 
marriage ;. but rejoicings on an immense scale 
are to be made on the day of their Majesties’ 
coronation, which will be some time next 
summer, and St. Petersburg will then be en féte 
for a;week, 

Tar Queen has gone to Osborne for a stay of 
nine weeks, after which her Majesty will return to 
Windsor Castle until the first week in April, when 
she is going abroad. The Queen intends to pay 
two visits to Buckingham Palace in March, and 
on each cecasion her Majesty will stop in town 
for two nights. 

Kaiser WiLe@L™ carries with him o small but 
serviceable revolver, either in his pocket or in 
his helt, when he isin uviform. His Majesty is 
extremely skilful in the use of the weapon, which 
ie inspected every morning, to make sure that it 
is in working order. 

Turovanouy the terrible fortnight of magni- 
fcent gloom preceding the Russian bridal cere- 
mony the bride-elect in accordance with the wish 


of the widowed Empress and of the Emperor | 


himself was always dressed in pure white, The 

Queen was very pleased with the idea, as her 

Majesty felt that black was too sombre and fore- 
ing an attire for a young bride-elect. 

Tue Princess Alix of Flesse devoted more than 
sa hour on her wedding-morning to answering 
by telegram the congratulations of the friends 
of her girlhood. A telegram of five lines, signed 
“Your old pupil Alix,” was sent to Madame 
Mersseman, of Bruesels, who was her French 
governess for three years, and to whom the 
smpress of Russia is warmly attached, 

It is rumoured that in view of the maturing 
boyhood of the little King of Spain, the Queen 
Negeut has decided to put off the sombre melan- 
holy, which up to now, has distinguished the 
Court of Spain, and little by little to light up 
the candles and set the fiddles goiug. It is said 
that a leading Court physician has told the 
Queen Regent that much amusement, brightness 


of surroundings, and gaiety in’ the entourage | 


were requisite for his Majesty, and that he 
must, owing to his very delicate and sen- 
itive constitution, be surrounded by all that 
is _ likely to make him take a joyous view 
Or ite, 

GREAT preparations are already being made 
for the Caar’s coronation, and the throne, which 
13 considered sacred and inviolable, has left 
St. Petersburg. I is of chiselled silver, and, 
besides its intrinsic worth, is also of great 
value as an object of antiquity. On the corona- 
tion day the new Czar sits upon this wonder- 
_ fal throue, with the Imperial sword at his side, 

the crown on his‘head, and the eceptre in his 
right hand. The clergy, the high dignitaries, 
tne nobjes, and the geverals kneel down; the 
Patriarch anoints him with holy oil, consecrat- 
ing hin, and he—the new master of 120,000,000 
tubjecte—teking the crown off his own head, 
Places it on that of bis wife. 











Tex, number, of telegraphic messages cent. in 
the United Kingdom exceed 60,000,000 per year. 

Tue average age of the policeman is 35} 
years ; average service, 98 years ; average height, 
5 ft. 102 in. 

TuR average age ab which women marry in 
civilized countries is eaid to be twenty-three and 
one-half years. 

THE heart ordinarily beats about seventy times 
a minute, and throws about two ounces of blood 
at each contraction, 

Over seventy millions of sewing needles 
are made weekly in the town of Redditch, where 
the mosb extensive needle manufactories in the 
world are situated, 








GEMS. 


ae 


Eacu succeeding day is the scholar of that | 
which went before it, 


A. rrite Jewish proverb says that he whe | 


teaches not his son a trade, teaches him to be a 
thief. 

Tr is only the great-hearted who can be true 
friends ; the mean and cowardly can never know | 
what true friendship meaus, 

A KIND heart is a better vindication of one’s 
belief than any argument. Deeds go further 





than words iu justifying one’s creed. 

Let each day take thought for what coucerus 
it, liquidate its own affairs, and respect the day 
which is to follow, and then we shall! be always 
ready, To know how to be ready is at the 
bottom to know how to die, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Coooanct Cooxrs.—One cup of butter, twe 
cups of sugar, two ram one cup of grated cocoa- 
uut, two teaspoonfuls 


sutdo not brown, 

tiNceR Drors.—One half-cup of shortening, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one teacup of 
brown sugar, half a cup of molasses, two eggs, one 
teaspoonful of ginger. 


as large ag an egg, 

BakeD Eacs.—Butter a gratindish 
and break the required number of eggs into it, 
Put the plate in a moderate oven, and cook until 
the white is set. It will take from five to eight 
winutes to bake the eggs, Special dishes are 
made for this purpose, 


butter browned in a frying-pan. 
half a pound of chipped beef and let it get 
thoroughly hot, Pour in about one cup of milk 
and thicken with a little flour and water. Scram- 
bled eggs put around the beef are a nice addition 
to it, . 

Waurrrso Cream Prx.—Sweeten with white | 
sugar one teacup of thick cream, made as cold a: 
possible without freezing, and flavour with lemon | 
to taste. Beat until as light as eggs for frostiug 
and keep cool until the crust is ready. Make | 
crust moderately rich, prick well with a fork t 
prevent blistering, bake, and spread on the crean 
aud for a finish add bits of jelly over the top 
The above will make twe pies, 

Satrep Atmowns.—Shell end 
pound of almonds, 


dry half a 
Lay them ina clean tin | 


pan with a couple of teaspoonfuls of butter 
and put them in a rather hot oven. Shake 
the pan frequently that the almonds may | 


colour equally. When of « uniform light brown 


take them out, drain them in a colandey on | 
brown paper and sprinkle them lightly with 
salt, ; 


of baking powder, flour | 

enough toroll, Roll very thin and bake quick'y, | 
{ 

} 


Flour enough to make a | 
‘ it wil om von in drops |. * as rp ' 
batter so thatit will drop from the spoon in drops | is peculiarly sensitive to sudden jars. The careful 


r pieplate, 
} 


| bodies and faces are dyed a bright 


_ | tumeric 3 on this ground they paint black lines 
CrgameD Drirp Berr.—One toblespoonful of | * 8 yi 


Put in about | 


| instruments sound as if from a single one. 
; players, usually serfs, receive very carefal train- 


/raent was invented by Narischkin. 


, and akilfulness of treatment. 


ParcuuEnt has been in use since the earliest 
times, 

Cupar woollen stockings are adulterated by 
the addition of the iibre of wood pulp, 

THE lowest, graduate in honours at Cambridge 
is called the ‘‘ Wooden Spoon.” 

TraLy has more theatres, ia proportion to 
population, than any other country, 

Tue first painter in Rome was brought from 
Etrurir by Quintus Fabius about B.c, 291, 

Tux first printed and illustrated work on 
natural history was by Schoeffer, 1484, 

In Greece art was essentially religious; the 
Romans adapted it to household decoration. 

Stockines were first worn in Ltaly, in the year 
1100, Before that period it was customary to 
ewathe the feet and legs in . andages, 

A macuryg hus just been completed that will 
count and bind in packages 500,000 postal cards 
in ten hours, 

Sranats used by ships at sea date from 1665, 
They were invented by the Duke of York, after- 
wards James IT. 

Tae English income-tax has been changed 
eighteen times since 1842, varying from 2d, in 
the pound to ls, 4d, 

A .1rrLe machine that makes forty-two cigar- 
ettes in a minute has been invented by a French- 
max. It is run by steara. 

The brain of an idiot contains much less 
phosphorous than that of 2 person of average 
wental power, 

Iv was customary, a hundred years ago, when 
a gentleman bowed to a lady, to scrape his foot 
upon the ground, - 

Frexca women in the rural districts wash 
their facesin butter, and rarely use soapand water. 
This renders the skin beautifully soft and 
elastic, 

Screntisrs insist that the only sure protection 
against lightning is to encase the wuole building 
in a metal covering. Au open metal netting 
would be best, 

Tue best burgiar-proof safes are made of 
alternate layers of hard and soft metal, which 
are welded together. This combination will nov 
yield to either drill or sledge-hammer, 

In Bulgaria the proprietor of a medicine who 
announces it as certain to cure a specified disease 


| is liable to be imprisoned if the drug fails te 


accomplish what he promises. 

Ir is a belief of oyster-catchers chat the oyster 
oysterman never chops wood ou deck when he 
has 4 cargo on board, leat he kill (he oysters, and 
he dreads a thunderstorm for the same reason, 

Anat girls, before they enter ihe harem and 
take the veil are a curious sight to behold. Their 
yellow with 


with antimony over their eyes; the fashionable 
colour for the nose is red ; green spots adorn the 
cheeks, and the general aspect is grotesque be- 
youd description. 

Tue Ruesians have absorbing and pleasing 
musical entertainment, The only instruments are 


, horns, and each produces but one tone, The 


horns vary like the pipes of an organ, One of 


| thera sounds only every C, while another only 


avery D, and so throughout the tune. Each 


| player is so correctly trained that whenever his 


instrument must speak, it is given with the 
greatest accuracy, and the tones of the different 
The 


ing, and the works of Haydn, Mozart and other 
distinguished composers are exeeuted with taet: 
ad skill, This pleasing style of band entertain 
Since his 
time there has been great improvement in the 
construction and capabilities of the instrument 
Nearly a hundred 
wud fifty years ago, at a grand festival io Moscow, 
hunting-hora rehearsals met with great applause 
by enthusiastic music lovers, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


wee 


‘Ospent.—It is legal and binding 

8. §.--We are not familiar with proces. 
Cunsovs.—-Elephants frequéntly live 120 years. 
Enntz.—There are thirty varieties of bamboo 

M. 0. G.—Salt is an excellent ald to digestion. 
Porry.—Steep the soles in Maseed oil for some hours. 


Op Susscemzr.—-We cannot say; it is purely a 
private matter. 


Anonew.—-You had better submit your indentures to 
a solicitor. 


L. C.—It cannot be done ; the only effectual remedy 
is av indiarubber sole. ' 


Rec.—Reginald is a common English Christian name, 
but of French extraction. 


Oonstayt Reaper.--The mark was the monogram 
used by the Christian Emperor Conatantine. 


In Dograrn.--We cannot suggest any more effectual 
moeaus of banishing the pests. 


Youm-You.--The earrings referred to can be obtained 
at auy first-class jewellery store. 


Baocen-H earten.~-When a courtshtp ts finally broken 
off all presents should be mutually returned 


Aviota.—Numbers of have found a good 
“ubbing in of parafic ofl an excellent remedy for both. 


DBosry.--The Prinoe of Wales cannot ascend the throne 
until after the death of her Majesty. 


X. ¥.— If the razor falls nothing will suoceed ; per- 
severe with it for a month or ao. 


Lota.—A piece of camphor placed in tho boxes in 
which silver is kept wil) keep it from tarnishing. 


In Taovatz.—Application on her behalf should be 
made to the parochial infpector without dvlay. 

7. §.—The name ‘‘ Imogen" is pronounced Jm-o-jen, 
with the accent on the first syllable. 


Howarp.--Wath the feet in warm water containing a 
few drops of car’volic acid, or some vinegar with carbolic 
aoap. 

Rnova.—A little milk carefully rubbed over, and 
rubbed off slightly with the same cloth, is the best 
thing you can use, 


R. P. 8.—Before 1872 all books were sewed by hand. 
The introduction of machinery has reduced the. cost 
about one-half 


Newtr Win.—A thin straw matting might answer, 
but if you have not got the of! cloth we should recom- 
mend cocoanut metting as preferable. 


Usma.--To prevent lamp chimneys from cracking put 
them tuto a kettle of cold water, gradually heat it till it 
boils, and then let it gradually ovol. 

Anworep.--The best and safest way to clean down 
smoky paper is to take thick slices of stale (two or three 
days’ old) loaf, and rab with that 


O_o Reapur.—If the glass is ao badly defaced as to 
be useloss, probably the only alternative is to send it to 
& manufacturer and have it resilvered. 


Awans,--Send penny stamp to Government Emigrants’ 
Office, 31. Brosdway, 8.W., for New Zealand Handbook. 
That is official, and gives all the details you require. 


Worxme Man's Wire.—Some pe try boiling a 
quantity of potato skins in it, others prefer quarter of a 
— of Spanish whiting; either way some of the 

me or “fur” is loosened. 


A. l.—Horseshoes are sometimes suspended over 
doors, with the potuts down, but oftener with the points 
up to prevent the supposed luck attached to them from 
running out. 


Very Doverrvut.—We do not think such a union 
would be productive of lasting felicity. The ity 
ia age end the nearness of the relationship itate 
against the idea. 

Ivqursitrve.—Bath chsirs derived their name from 
having been first used in Bath to carry belles and beanx 
te and from the Terpeichorean festivities ; Bath buns, 
we think, also owe their origin to the town. 


F. §.—If they are of a kind that can be taken apart 
and are merely of plain sheets, placing them for a 
moment in hot water, then allowing them to cool under 
awetght, may restore them. 


A 8. B.—It is quite legal for a deposttor in the Post 
Office Savings Bank to uplift bis —. and deposit it 
im a private savings bank ; as long as he does not pay 
money into both he is acting quite within his right. 


L. Warp.—You are not bound to support your illegi- 
timate daughter after the age of sixteen. This anewers 
all your questions ; no further liability attaches to you 
after she has reached this age. 


Maaom O'Reti1y.—1. We gave the author of this 
yiotation a few weeks ago. 2. In euch cases we do not 
vonsider it policy to take spirita of any kind, although 
some would recommend a moderate quantity as doing 
noharm. 3, Your writing fa very neat. 


B. J.—Get some Spanish brown, or burnt sienna, ata 
oelourman's ; melt it in water (cold or hot), and when 
thoroughly dlasolved gicvo the floor one or two ocats; 
when, fhe stain is deep enovgh to suit your taste, give 
the whule one or two coats of cop1l yornish., 





J. F.—The en comtee De nee, Ot their Menage tpl 
t powdered anand 2 part; then ” 
Pence tinder, oa will obeorts the queso 3 ca dirt 
lett either be taken off with rubber or with a brush 
dipped fn spirits of wine, this does not affect the ink. 


A Harry Pars.—As the parents are opposed to the 
match, it would be advisable to attempt to remove their 
scruples before any further in the affair. 
The opposition of parents to an intended 

should always be treated with consideration and 
pect. 


res- 

ae may hy. with ee conse soap Neg epee be 

on ti n, but may also slightly roug’ ; using 

water in which Vonsneal tan been cloak without soap 

of any kind is probably the best way to wash a very 

tender face ;-avoid cosmetics, or you may induce some 
disease that may disfigure you permanently. 

BE. i.—A family pew ts private , and should 
that family not c to rch when # cer- 
tain clergyman officlates, it ie not lawful for him to 
allow the pew to be occupied [oe t the 
etiquette is never to refuse a seat in a place of waite 


and law often differ. 
J.J. 8.—At the battle of Waterloo the number 
actr en, in the fight was: French, 72,000; 


while t of the allied army under Wellington was 
abont 70,000, although armies were larger, part 
of each being sent to prevent the approach of succour 
to either side. 


Borriy.—Of course, much di ds on the society. As 
a rule, people are not required to make speeches under 
such circumstance. If you choose, you might thank 
your friends for the compliment of admitting you to 
their fraternity, and express the hope that the Fo Mos 
will always continue agreeable. 


SOWING GCOD SEED. 


Tuoucs Time, relentless, dim the eye, 
And brow and cheek his imprint show, 

Naught can, while memory lives, blot out 
The vista of the long ago, 


Happy the old man's retros 
OC early days—ab! blest 
Tt he, with trath upon his lips, 
Can say : ‘‘ When young I sowed good seed.” 


For from the good seed sown in youth 
In later years a harvest springs 

Of man's respect and peace of soul 
That an approving conscience brings. 


Those solace :~e’on should Life's ills 
With its de keep equal pace, 
Remembrance of a well-spent past 
Not all its sorrows can efface. 


Bot he who early sows {il seed, 
And sows no better in his prime, 
In recollection finds no joy 
When bowed beneath. the hand of Time. 


Mem’ry to him proves but a sting 
‘And Alls his bosom with unrest } 
Fears of the future wring his soul 
And thoughts remorseful rack his breast. 


Sow, then, the seed you know is good, 
Kind Heaven will fertilize the field, 
And when the harvest time ehal! come, 

Will bless you with a bounteous yield. 


W. R. B. 


Pvzzixp.—The origin of the saying “There is not room 
enough to swing a cat” is traced to a superstition current 
in Transylvania. In that country it is said if cat runs 
away, when recovered she must be swung three times 
around to attach her to the dwelling. The same is done 
with stolen cat by a thief if he would retain it. 


F. G.—The griffon is a species of vulture found in the 
mountainous parts of Europe, North Africa and Turkey. 
In heathen > Agents Ae § griffon is an animal with the 
body of a lion and and phere Of 
course no auch creature ever ¢ any taore than the 
famous minotaur, centaur, or the winged dragon. 


B. N. M.—‘' Strawberry,” a well-known ani culti- 
vated fiuit, the Anglo-Saxon name of which “ Straw- 
berige,” or “‘ Streaw .” was probably derived from 
the straw-like a of ae it, or a = —_ ies 
lying strewn on the ground. several species belo’ 
to the genus /regaria ‘from the Latin name frig) o 
the rose family. 


Ivsunep Brure.—At' entertainments gentlemen |. 


should avoid getting Into groups to the neglect of the 

ladies. This is sometimes done by those who “‘ know 

the right and yet the wrong pursue,” while others, it 

would seem, know no better. Ladies not infrequently 

complain of the misconduct of their attendants in this 

alm re and their protest against it shouli be 
oeded, * 





Coystance.~Young ladies should not encourage the 
attentions of their admirers, if they think they intend 
to propose to them, unless they are inclined to recipro- 
cate their admiration. Sa cnee ae 
of self-respect will affect to be deeply to a 
wooer when she really intends to reject him. If she 
have the ordinary tact with which her sex is credited, 
she can readily give him to understand that while she 
has respect or regard for him asa friend, she cmnot 
en any thoyght of him as a nearer relation, 































re 





ted to represent clouds 
among arin wan cupids FD cay Hye ‘ 


Farppy.—The Drury Lane Theatre gall ge a its 
avery 
This ceiling ex tended over thegallery, and, rae. 
the occupante of these seats wie oak to 
‘among tho , 


a spirit lamp close enough to scorch it. B 
whole surface brought to a uniform browa, 
or attractively va by heating some parts more 
others, and thus varying the colour, which will 
r dull at first ; keamy pms oiling the cane with raw 
Ifeweed ofl, and rubbing t with a smooth of hard 
wood, the colour will be fi devel . Give the 
cane no other finish, wolesa it another oiling some 
days after the first. 


Ove omy Distrass.—The nervousness of 
complain is not confined to ony age or condition, The 

ung, the middle-aged, and the old suffer alike from 
he How to overcomes or cure it often baffles the skill 
of the best ph Certain tonica 
effective, but more attention te our 
usually upon them is more apt to about 
an improvement than anything else. ly g and 
early time, cheerful company and varied amuse- 
ments, avoidance of over-eating and ind in an: 
sorbet diasipation, and daily use of the bath-tub, 
will na raitigate if not conquer the serious trouble 
iu question, 

MacpgLens.—Vea!l chops breaded, with tomato sauce, 
should be and cooked in the following mauner : 
Select fine firm veal, and have the chope cut from the 
ribs and the meat trimmed neatly from the end of the 


with the chops, being careful not to get any of it on the 
paper decor. 





Tan Lowpon Reaper, Post-free. Three-balfpence 
Weekly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Bightpence. 
Aut Baox Nowsers, Pants and Vorones are in p-iat, 
end may be had of all Booksellers, 


NOTICE,—The December and | Chatatisees Double rast, 
899 & 400, Now Ready, price 2 : pos 
One Shilling and Threepence. Also Vol Liki ., bound 
im cloth, 4s. éd. 


Tax INDEX 10 Vor. LEIIT. is Now Ready; Price One 
ea” Avy. Lrrrers to st Avpresssp To Tae Eprros 07 
Tex Lonpow Rusper, 334, Strand, W.0. 
tit We cannot undertake to return rejected manc: 
tcripta. 
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London: Published for the Proprietor, at $84, Stran’, 
by G. F. Commvorn; and printed by Wooprats sa 
woam, 7) to 76, Long Acre, W.0. 
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(DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


FHE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 














» had 
clouds ¥ a. ‘ i 
resto. CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. | 
4 to CHLORODYNE is the best'remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. ‘ 
ties CHLOROD¥NE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseasee—-DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 
: CHLORODYNE acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. i 
ang CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, ' 
mother . . * . 3 
tak yo: CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c, i 
: i 
) that . It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 
will not eS eee te ak B CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. 
| a Sere & - Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 28. 9d., and 4s. Gd. None Genuine without the words ‘‘Dr. J. COLLIS 
oe = a FS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony 
4S Ne ff hg aN accompanies each Bottle. Soru MAnuracTURER— 
tt J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 
clusion 
sults as 





HOLLOWAY'S PILLS AND OINTMENT.) RISING SUN STOVE 


THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. 


a Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 





only And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 
ah as THE OINTMENT IN THE WORLD. 

wet, PAM ac NORE ne SCRE One Se Penny Packets of the “ Rising Bun” than with Haif-a-doven Penny Packets of ordi- 
nd the Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, | =» Biecktead 


' And sold by al! Medicine Vendors throughout the World. 5 
tow N.B.—Advice gratis, at the above address. daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, RISIN SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


or by letter. 



































ame of 

re, the 

posh -£ a Exquisite Models. Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. Bottles 6d., is., and 2s. 6d. 

cor «mths SEI w PATENT DIAGONAL | Gives to Metal Articles of overy Description (Gold, Silver, Copper, Brass, Steel, &¢., also 
f “— ie - & SEAM CORSETS, Glass), a Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, which 12 

ve ¢ 3 \ oa } ‘ 

y some \ a PATENTED iN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. Tarnishing as other kinds, 

a *. Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric, 

n he ‘ 43 yi 4 Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and j 

> from y Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil; also in the New . 
8 akili f \ reoaaerif bt yon — 4s, lid., 5s, lld., 6s. Ild., 7s. 11d. 

79 / ’ per pair and upwards. A ; a > A 
pan 1s % “ Admirably modelled—exquisitely neat and strong.” | Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., as well as the STARCH 
about ma —(Queen. GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, asin it are combined, in their 
— i THREE GOLD pgm comyenes cong PROPER PROPORTIONS, ali ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 

" i So . ipal Drape: adies tfit : 
ay uj Re ae vaeiaed Oe ities Kinedom ond Colonies. %, espe WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 
rouble ; D sina 

. Quickly correct all ) 

sauce, irregularities, remove 
"4 all obstructions, er 5 
of the relieve the distressing 
inged symptoms Any preya- EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST, 
t Sate lent with the sex. 
— Boxes 1s. 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the In 3d, Boxes. 
on | . latter contains three times 
I = an é the quantity)of ee. Samples of the above Pour articles post free for § stamps, or of any One for 2 stazaps (t 
‘they A \ 1 1 j S 1S or St stamps Hy tho cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 

, vy, ; aker, E. T, TOWLE 
pom S te PAM E EEE Chemist, Nottir , 

: 5 2d igham. iH 
the 4 W ceware of itussawons injurious & worthless! C. CHANGELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 
latter : 
nm the 
—— = BAS Sa Ay Tan witideal ; | mn VT.Y.G aN he 4 as y 

08 ‘= i 
“@ |'NORTONS: =2s Trace] NOR) TON Sie . n AALS ite 
vent, é e : © Ser i 

. y ATT) I 
at ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are CONFIDENTLY RECOMMENDED Jas 4 
P2 “ . 9 Sn Py re Y ck ie 
tro SIMPLE but CERTAIN REMEDY to all who suffer jJrom — mn ; he : rs 
™ ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity of eae . a gt 
os ° . . ¥ ton pr " j weness, Ve, 
Ons Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, Spasms, General Deliity, - See os 
They act as a powerful tonie and gentle aperient; are mild in their rte cs ; : ph nA 
ys OF | iim circumstances, and thousands of persons can now bear testimony to ¢ fas enefi . 0 hag i 
from their use. Ladies will jind them invaluable during pregnancy. wse who e 
and: trregularity should never be without them. 


Sold in Bottles at is. ijd., 2s. 9d., and 41s. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
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_ADVE BTISE MENTS. 


Lonwpon REAPER. 





- WORTH A CUINEA A BOX. 


BEECHAMS. PILLS, 








FOR ALL 


Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as 
| Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, 

Disordered Liver, and 


Contains Fifty-Six Pills | Female Ailments, 
THE SALE 1S NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 


Prepared onl y ‘by the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 
ld by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each Box. 


BEECHANs jTocerE YASTE 


Will recommend itself; it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
is &@ Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 
In Collapsible Tubes.--Of ali Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 


SULPHOLINE.. BORWICK’S 
LOTION | B AKING THE BEST 








Mere PILLS, 
| SAINT HELENS of 



































5 a THAT MONEY 
Ss. G. 
PEPPER Sis POWDER. 


rents Mokes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
Supple, Healthy. 
GREAT NERVE STR 4 het 
GREAT MENTAL STRE , 
i “~~ 
Cures. Dyspepsia, PURE AND FREE FROM ALUM. 
Hy ate ria irveen Gomatatata, &o. 


GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENOTH | 
Promotes Appetite 


BREAKFAST-—-SUPPER. 


EPPS 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCO 


BOILING WATER OR 














MILK. ood 


| ZEBRA 


Grate Polish. 


No Hard..Work. _: 
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/ 2) yes SDDS DIFF PILI ISIS PRE RREP PREP PRP DDD PPP LDP PPP PPP PP PRPPPRRPP SS PEPER OOODOP RAP IROS 
a>) + A Copy of thie Book will te 0 
2 p > ia m rf H op i sent to rach user tof ne rt 
2) THE SE CRE OF HEALTH.’ => | Soap. ue sends his or her nawe ghd udaress 2 LIFE 
A rappers. posi r T to BROT EES 
oe _W ritten by a Diplomée of a London Hospital. | Limited, Port Sunlight® near iiirkenhsed.” Laven skort 


CONTE NTS ;~ ~Tre Misstne Baa: A Complete Story—iIwrropve- 
| TION To THX ‘Secret or Heatru’—Guioe ro Home Nurstwo— 
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& 2 || Gumpx To Nonsoxo iN Inrxcriovs Inzxxsses—Oux Durr to our 
5 Nelousoun —CroieRs: How to Prevent it— Srectan CaAPrEeR—A 
a4 4 Worn or Warxino—Sick Drer and Freacine ram S1cx—Useror. 
Ro) % j Hu nTe ¥ an ene 6 or Faminins. =m 
EO % | LEVER BROS., Ld., Port Sunlight, nr. Birkenhead, } 
f #4 § have received the accornpanying Report on — 
Be es Lifebuoy Royai Disinfectant Soap 
; <t5) 0 from Dr. Karl Enoch, Chem. Hygien.inst., Namburg. 
ms be 
P Ka é REPORT, 
net 00) — 
By by ( examination of the sample of ‘Lifebuoy Royal Disinfectant 
> ey § pote * tarnished to me by Mesars. Lever a ited, of Port 
: ‘ es $ power ve is, England, gives the following results as to ite action as a 
j as 2 nate tions of 1, 9, and 5 Lifebu Dinin 
. i &y +4 Boap i cane oS wan enae, isan senna — broueht te Ct 
j 2) S e a variety of clean cultivated germs or — a each 
; 3) <4 & certain exact time being allowed { an and thus 
i 3 > ra the capscity of this soap for deuivaying the easioes live and growing 
i . 4 | germa was proved. 
ee Xe JHE & RESULTS _were as toliows:— 
' ” a % 1.—The obstinate 1 ‘Typhoid Microbes, with the 5 per cent. 
> i “%) ¢? solution, were dead within two hours. 
, Ke 4 a.—The operation of this soap oa the Cholera Microbes 
} +e ¢ : fod — sumer, aa =, this an, 0 ee in the 
S §) Ko § | highest degree @ disinfectant. These were taken froin per. 
; ~G) 9 | sons who had died of Cholera in Hamburg, and showed a 
: 2 AR ANTISEPTIC & || result as follows :— 
" ? DISINFECTANT || With the 2 per cent. mixture, Cholera Microbes were dead 





“ ~ ' - within 15 minutes. With the 5 per cent, same were dead 

within 5 minutes. SS 

: Books. _by i ‘LIPEBUOY_ SOAP Is a Carbolic Disinfectant | a.—The Diphtheria Microbes were _killed after 2 hours 
= = Soap “for use in the Prevention of Sickness || with the 5 per cent. solution. === 

4.—The 5 per cent. solution was tried on on fresh Carbuncle 

Popular Authors | and the Preservation of Health and is guaran. || germs, and, the snout = that the Microbe life was 

=== || teed perfectly pure and free from any injurious || “tirely_extinct after 4 hours. 

; Sai . h pases t, “From the foraging experiments it will be seen that the 

» row iver wit =? tL ifebuoy_ Royal isinfectant Soap i is a powerful disinfectant 
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| chemicals. 
| All purchasers of this soap can exchange the Wrap- |} ===== 
| pers, at the Dealer's from whom they buy the soap, for || F~ exterminater “of the various germs and microbes of 





ie 


5 a ifebuoy Soa | BOOKS. iseas' 
3 @ == =— 4 , sous 4 ‘Signed’ KARL ENOCH, Chem., Hygien. Inet, Hamburo, 
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{ ' Should always be kept at hand 
j 
1 Linen WELELPTON’S PILLS 
x Lasts pete ete Have enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 
4 ot eee wHISLPTon’s PILLS 
ny’ HUDSON'S EXTRACT OF SOAP . The Best General Family Medicine 
ie HUDSON'S DRY SOAP. |} WHEL&’PTON’S PILLS 
h sual Geciedateditenteek’ Cure Headache at Once 
| WHELETON’S PILLS 
7 64 Set your Liver in Order ry 
WHELP £ ON’S PILLS 
; f ‘Will keep good in all Climates 
it} — | waecptOn’s STOMACH PILLS 
1) 9 j ‘ 
i FRAZER S TABLETS Ns ome 
4 j Are the best known remedy during all seasons for WHELPTO S OIN TMENT 6 
# i) RHEUMATISM, CONSTIPATION, WHELPTON S OINTMENT . Ss 
Hi . m 
ah LIVER AND KIDNEY COMPLAINTS. | Heals Cuts, Burns, oto., like Magic. ; 
ae Of all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors, or direct from an 
i ny , ne = . : +e ‘ . re a —_ 
: Frazer & fablets, Ltd.. 8a, Kirby St., Hatton Garden, E.C, | Ask for WHELPTON’S PILLS & see that you get them Bs 
al Orr eS Ss | Sold by all Chemists, 74d., 1s. 144., and 2s, 9d, per box, ake 
| Or of the Proprietors, wou 
| UN LASSE AS ee (. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Grane Court, Fleet Street, dul 
1 . ; * + ee | ’ P 
FEMALE P ILLS. London, E.C. Fly 
$4 These noted Pills always remove al! obstructions, arising from any cause | > 
| witeres where sic ant Permoyat Bis fi malate te Maal | | xy dy Pati she United Kingdon for 8, 14, or 38 Stamps. 
j Chemist, Burton-on-Trent, [Ple ese tmantites paper, | 
h 


